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THE “PROOF” OF UTILITY IN BENTHAM AND MILL 


EVERETT W. HALL 


ostensible object of the present 

paper is to correct an interpreta- 

| tion that, in the author’s estima- 
tion, involves a grave historical injustice. 
Frankly, however, this would never have 
been undertaken had there not been a 
supporting motivation—the desire to 
bring to the attention of contemporary 
ethicists a basic, yet simple, methodo- 
logical distinction, a distinction imbed- 
ded, so it will be contended, in the writ- 
ings of Bentham and Mill but almost 
completely neglected up to the present. 
One need not be a worshiper at the 
shrine of one’s intellectual ancestors to 
feel a slight sense of distaste at the sight 
of every author of an elementary text- 
book in logic or ethics scurrying to chap- 
ter iv of Mill’s Utilitarianism, “Of What 
Sort of Proof the Principle of Utility Is 
Susceptible,” for examples of fallacies 
sufficiently blatant to be grasped at a 
glance by the untrained mind. It is just 
too obvious that the relation of ‘‘desir- 
able” to “desired”’ is only suffixally simi- 
lar to the relation of “audible” to 
“heard” (“audited”). And who cannot 
spot the error of deriving ‘‘everyone de- 
sires the general happiness”’ from “each 
_ desires his own happiness”? And so we 
might go down through the traditional 
list. But were we to try to understand 


Mill’s argument as a whole and in the 
simple and obvious sense in which, when 
viewed as a whole, it seems only fair to 
take it, we might find a core worth seri- 
ous consideration. 

We must charge this tendency to force 
Mill’s proof of the principle of utility into 
a set of the most patent fallacies to really 
first-line philosophers. For example, F. 
H. Bradley, in Ethical Studies,’ excuses 
himself for taking time to point out the 
tissue of inconsistencies that, so he 
claims, is Mill’s argument. “I am 
ashamed,”’ he writes, ‘to have to exam- 
ine such reasoning, but it is necessary to 
do so, since it is common enough.”? I 
shall, however, be mainly concerned to 
scrutinize the criticisms of another first- 
line philosopher, partly because I think 
he is probably the most influential source 
of the traditional disparagement of Mill’s 


yargument and partly because he has stat- 


ed the supposed case against Mill’s proof 
most clearly and cogently. I refer to G. 
E. Moore, and specifically to chapter iii 
of Principia Ethica. Moore here admits, 
candidly enough, that his analysis de- 
rives from Sidgwick. This is entirely true, 
but the tone is quite different, for Sidg- 
wick believed he was simply explicating 

(2d ed.; Oxford, 1927), pp. 113-24. 

2 [bid., p. 115 n. 


t 
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certain hidden, but necessary, intuition- 
istic assumptions in _ utilitarianism, 
whereas Moore is an avowed, even an ag- 
gressive, opponent of that position. 

Let us see what Moore’s criticism is. 
For purposes of analysis it is well to have 
Mill’s argument before us, familiar as 
that argument is. For the moment we 
shall note only what Moore calls the 
“first step” and, in fact, only the first 
half of the first step, which I shall desig- 
nate “1A”: 

1A. “The only proof capable of being given 
that a thing is visible, is that people actually 
see it. The only proof that a sound is audible, 
is that people hear it; and so of the other sources 
of our experience. In like manner, I apprehend, 
the sole evidence it is possible to produce that 
anything is desirable, is that people do actually 
desire it. If the end which the utilitarian doc- 
trine proposes to itself were not, in theory and 
in practice, acknowledged to be an end, nothing 
could ever convince any person that it was so.’’3 


Of this, Moore says: “‘ Well, the fallacy 
in this step is so obvious, that it is quite 
wonderful how Mill failed to see it.’’ 
What fallacy? A fallacy Moore calls “the 
naturalistic fallacy.” ‘‘Mill has made as 
naive and artless a use of the naturalistic 
fallacy as anybody could desire. ‘Good,’ 
he tells us, means ‘desirable,’ and you can 
only find out what is desirable by seeking 
to find out what is actually desired... . 
The important step for Ethics is this one 
just taken, the step which pretends to 
prove that ‘good’ means ‘desired.’ ”’s 

And just what is this naturalistic fall 
cy that Mill committed so naively and 
artlessly? Let me quote one or two pas- 
sages, as I fear I cannot find a single 
straightforward answer: 


It may be true that all things which are good 
are also something else, just as it is true that 


3 Quoted by Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 66 
4 Ibid., p. 67. 
5 Ibid., p. 66. 


all things which are yellow produce a certain 
kind of vibration in the light. And it is a fact, 
that Ethics aims at discovering what are those 
other properties belonging to all things which 
are good. But far too many philosophers have 
thought that when they named those other 
properties they were actually defining good; 
that these properties, in fact, were simply not 

“other,” but absolutely and entirely the same 
with goodness. This view I propose to call the 
“naturalistic fallacy” and of it I shall now en- 
deavour to dispose.é 


If I were to imagine that when I said “I am 
pleased,” I meant that I was exactly the same 
thing as “pleased,” I should not indeed call 
that a naturalistic fallacy, although it would 
be the same fallacy as I have called natural- 
istic with reference to Ethics.’ 


It is a very simple fallacy indeed. When we 
say that an orange is yellow, we do not think 
our statement binds us to hold that “orange” 
means nothing else than “yellow,” or that 
nothing can be yellow but an orange. Suppos- 
ing the orange is also sweet! Does that bind 
us to say that “sweet” is exactly the same 
thing as “yellow,” that “sweet” must be de- 
fined as “yellow”?® 


. . There is no meaning in saying that pleas- 


ure is good, unless good is something different 
from pleasure.’ 


Professor Frankena, in an article on 
“The Naturalistic Fallacy,’*° has taken 
these and similar passages in Principia 
Ethica to mean that the naturalistic falla- 
cy is a species of the definist fallacy, 
which “is the processgf confusing or 
identifying two properties." Mr. Fran- 


“kena rightly points out that this fallacy 
4% ° can occur only within a system that dis- 


tinguishes the properties said (by him 
who claims a commission of the natural- 
istic fallacy) to be confused or identified. 
Thus a naturalist who denies any proper- 
ty of goodness or desirableness as differ- 

6 Tbid., p. 10. 8 Tbid., p. 14. 

7 Ibid., p. 13. 9 Tbid., p. 14. 

10 Mind, XLVIII (new ser., 1939), 464-77- 

[bid., p. 471. 
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ent from desiredness has not committed 
the definist fallacy in saying, “The desir- 
able just is the desired.”” This seems so 
obviously correct that one wonders how 
Moore could have failed to see it or how 
he could have made the equivalent error, 
“that ‘good is indefinable,’ and that to 
deny this involves a fallacy, is a point 
capable of strict proof: for to deny it in- 
volves contradictions.’ 

I think the truth is that Moore had in 
mind, as well as the definist fallacy, and 
confused therewith, two others, which 
are strictly fallacies and which, if com- 
mitted, would involve one in the commis- 
sion of the definist fallacy or would easily 
lead to it. The passages already quoted 
sem to bear this out. First, there is the 
confusion of the predicative with the 
identity ‘“‘is.” Let us call this the “‘pred- 
icative fallacy.” To go from “the orange 
is yellow” to ‘“‘the orange is nothing but 
yellow,” or from “I am pleased”’ to “I am 
identical with having pleasure” would be 
to commit the predicative fallacy. Sec- 
ond, there is what, for lack of a recog- 
nized name, I might call the ‘‘extension- 
alist fallacy.”” This goes from the exten- 
sional equivalence of two predicate terms 
(whenever either is truly predicated of a 
particular, the other is also) to their iden- 
tity (they designate the same property). 
Of course, an extensional language could 
be set up such that this implication 
holds. But it does not hold in ordinary 
language. Moore makes frequent appeal 
to its invalidity. To go from “‘ Properties 
Aand B always accompany goodness” to 
“Goodness just is A and B” would be to 
commit the extensionalist fallacy. 

Now to return to the issue. When 
Moore says that Mill, in step 1A, has 
committed the naturalistic fallacy, what 
does he accuse him of? I think it is the 
definist fallacy. In any case, he does 


% Moore, op. cit., p. 77. 


nothing to show that Mill committed the 
extensionalist fallacy. For example, he 
does not accuse Mill of going from 
“Whatever is desirable is desired and 
vice versa’ to ‘Desirableness’ and ‘de- 
siredness’ designate the same property.” 
And, were he to do so, Mill’s actual state- 
ment would not bear him out; for that 
statement simply is that the sole evidence 
that anything is desirable is that it is de- 
sired. This does not claim extensional 
equivalence of ‘‘x is desirable” and “x is 
desired,” nor does it go from this to an 
identification of the two predicates. Nor 
does Moore show that Mill has commit- 
ted the predicative fallacy, that, for ex- 
ample, he has gone from “ Desirableness 
is desired”’ to ‘“‘ Desirableness just is de- 
siredness.’’ So I think that Moore simply 
means to accuse Mill of identifying two 
properties that are different, viz., desir- 
ableness and desiredness, and this, per- 
haps, as a step toward identifying good- 
ness with pleasure. 

Now we have seen that the definist fal- 
lacy is no fallacy unless the predicates 
definitionally identified are also taken to 
refer to different properties. So here, if 
Mill is saying that there is no property of 
desirableness or goodness different from 
the property of desiredness, that it is con- 
sonant with common usage to suppose 
that the word “‘desirableness” just refers 
to desiredness, he has committed no fal- 
lacy whatsoever. I happen to believe, 
however, that Mill does mean to accept 
desirableness and desiredness as different 
properties and that his argument makes 
this clear and that he does not commit 
the definist fallacy. 

Turning back to step 1A, we find Mill 
saying: “‘The sole evidence it is possible 
to produce that anything is desirable is 
that people actually do desire it.”” Moore 
himself correctly paraphrases this in one 
place: “‘. . . you can only find out what is 
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desirable by seeking to find out what is 
actually desired.” But then, later, he 
makes the astounding assertion, without 
any foundation, that Mill has pretended 
“to prove that ‘good’ means ‘desired’ ”! I 
can only account for this flagrant reading 
into Mill of the definist fallacy by sup- 
posing Moore could not grasp any other 
sense to Mill’s argument and so thought 
that Mill must have committed this fal- 
lacy. But there is another and an obvious 
sense to any interpreter not debauched 
with verbal casuistry, as I hope to show. 

To proceed: Moore continues his at- 
tack as follows: 

The fact is that “desirable” does not mean 
“able to be desired” as “visible” means “able 
to be seen.” The desirable means simply 
what ought to be desired or deserves to be 
desired; just as the detestable means not 
what can be but what ought to be detested and 
the damnable what deserves to be damned. 
Mill has, then, smuggled in, under cover of the 
word “desirable,” the very notion about which 
he ought to be quite clear. “Desirable” does 
indeed mean “what it is good to desire”; but 
when this is understood, it is no longer plausible 
to say that our only test of that, is what is 
actually desired.*3 


This passage is a classic. Does it not show 
the complete bankruptcy of Mill’s proof 
of utility? But there is one small ques- 
tion. What reason is there to suppose 
that Mill was not perfectly aware that 
“desirable” does not mean “able to be 
desired” and so, in this respect, was not 
at all analogous to “visible”? Could there 
be no other way in which the evidence for 
desirability must be like the evidence for 
visibility than in the suffixes of the ad- 
jectival designations? I think a glance at 
the whole argument shows that there is. 
And on what grounds does Moore so 
peremptorily continue: “‘ ‘ Desirable’ does 
indeed mean ‘what it is good to desire’; 
but when this is understood, it is no long- 


13 [bid., p. 67. 


er plausible to say that our only test of 
that is what is actually desired’? Does he 
mean to make the astounding assertion 
which he seems to make, that anyone 
who says that the only test of the occur. 
rence of A is the occurrence of B must be 
identifying A with B? This would force 
everyone who admits the extensional 
equivalence of two properties into a com- 
mission of the extensionalist fallacy! 

Let us continue with Moore’s criti- 
cism: 

Is it merely a tautology when the Prayer 
Book talks of good desires? Are not bad desires 
also possible? Nay, we find Mill himself talking 
of a “better and nobler object of desire, ”.., 
as if, after all, what is desired were not ipso 
facto good, and good in proportion to the 
amount it is desired."4 
Heaven forbid that any English philoso- 
pher should espouse a position that 
makes anything in the prayer-book a 
trivial tautology ! I shall not undertake to 
defend Mill in general against such a seri- 
ous charge, but on the particular point at 
issue I think I can clear his name. Appar- 
ently Moore’s argument (which is here 
mostly suppressed, which perhaps ac- 
counts for its mounting vehemence) is 
that, since the desirable just is the de- 
sired for Mill, every desire must be good 
(desirable). Note, first, that this again 
assumes that Mill has committed the 
definist fallacy. Now, even supposing 
that he had, Moore’s argument breaks 
down; for this fallacy would identify the 
desirable with the desired, not with de- 
sire. A desirable desire would be a desired 
desire, and not every desire is desired (in 
fact, even if it were, to state this would 
require a synthetic sentence). And, still 
on the assumption that the definist falla- 
cy has been committed, it would be ap- 
propriate to define “bad” as “‘being the 
object of an aversion,”’ so that it could be 
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plausibly held that there are bad desires. 
However, all this is out of the whole utili- 
tarian framework of ideas. That frame- 
work requires that a motive be judged 
or bad not by the goodness or bad- 
ness of its object but by the goodness or 
badness of its tendency, that is, of its to- 
tal probable consequences if its object be 
realized. It is true that Mill rejects the 
hedonic calculus of Bentham (if that 
means that the morally good man must 
calculate the probable effects of every al- 
ternative in every choice-situation) in fa- 
vor of living by traditional mora] rules in 
most situations, but this is only a conces- 
sion as to a tool for ascertaining probable 
consequences and does not entail giving 
up the position that desires can be judged 
good or bad only by the test of their total 
probable consequences. 
This leads immediately into a consid- 
eration of Moore’s next thrust: 


Moreover, if the desired is ipso facto the 
good; then the good is ipso facto the motive 
of our actions, and there can be no question of 
finding motives for doing it, as Mill is at such 
pains to do. If Mill’s explanation of “desirable” 
be érue, then his statement ... that the rule 
of action may be confounded with the motive of 
it is untrue: for the motive of action will then 
be according to him ipso facto its rule; there can 
be no distinction between the two, and there- 
fore no confusion, and thus he has contradicted 
himself flatly." 


The reference here is to the following pas- 
sage from chapter ii of Utilitarianism: 
Some objectors to utilitarianism 


...$ay it is exacting too much to require that 
people shall always act from the inducement of 
promoting the general interests of society. But 
this is to mistake the very meaning of a stand- 
ard of morals, and confound the rule of action 
with the motive of it. It is the business of 
ethics to tell us what are our duties, or by what 
test we may know them; but no system of ethics 
requires that the sole motive of all we do shall 


Tid. 


be a feeling of duty; on the contrary, ninety-nine 
hundredths of all our actions are done from 
other motives, and rightly so done, if the rule 
of duty does not condemn them.” 


This is in manifest contradiction with the 
definist fallacy of identifying good with 
desired (on the assumption, probably 
correct, that ‘‘motive of action” refers to 
the object desired)—so much so, in fact, 
that it should have at least raised the sus- 
picion that Mill’s argument for the prin- 
ciple of utility does not reduce to a com- 
mission of that fallacy. 

Finally, Moore formulates his criti- 
cism of Mill’s step 1A in the form of an 
accusation that Mill has committed the 
fallacy of ambiguous middle: 


Well, then, the first step by which Mill has 
attempted to establish his Hedonism is simply 
fallacious. He has attempted to establish the 
identity of the good with the desired, by con- 
fusing the proper sense of “desirable,” in which 
it denotes that which it is good to desire, with 
the sense which it would bear if it were analo- 
gous to such words as “visible.” If “desirable” 
is to be identical with “good,” then it must 
bear one sense; and if it is to be identical with 
“desired,” then it must bear quite another 
sense. And yet to Mill’s contention that the 
desired is necessarily good, it is quite essential 
that these two senses of “desirable” should be 
the same."7 


I take it Moore is saying that Mill’s ar- 
gument can be formulated as a syllogism 
in Barbara: 

The good is identical with the desirable. 

The desirable is identical with the desired. 

Therefore, the good is identical with the 
desired. 


And in this syllogism, says Moore, the 
middle term, “‘desirable,” is ambiguous. 
Here the definist fallacy would appear as 
the conclusion of a fallacious line of 
proof. But what evidence is there that 


16 Utilitarianism (‘“Everyman’s” ed.), p. 17. 
17 Moore, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 
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Mill meant to use such a syllogism? I find 


none. Of the whole syllogism, it is clear 
only that Mill would accept the minor 


premise, that the desirable and the good 
are identical. 

It is now time to turn to the second 
half of Mill’s first step, which I shall 
name “1B”: 

1B. “No reason can be given why the gen- 
eral happiness is desirable, except that each 
person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, 
desires his own happiness. This, however, being 
the fact, we have not only all the proof which 
the case admits of, but all which it is possible 
to require, that happiness is a good: that each 
person’s happiness is a good to that person, 
and the general happiness, therefore, a good to 
the aggregate of all persons. Happiness has 
made out its title as one of the ends of conduct, 
and consequently one of the criteria of moral- 


ity.” 


Moore does not specifically criticize 
this passage, though it is easy to guess 
how he would criticize it by reference to 
his method of dealing with step 1A and 
his discussion (without special reference 
to this passage) of egoistic hedonism.” 
But there is no need to construct a hypo- 
thetical criticism ; we can fill in the lacuna 
in Moore by turning to Bradley, who, in 
this particular conflict, is clearly an ally. 
Referring to step 1B, Bradley writes: 


Whether our “great modern logician” 
thought that by this he had proved that the 
happiness of all was desirable for each, I will 
not undertake to say. He either meant to prove 
this, or has proved what he started with, viz. 
that each desires his own pleasure. And yet 
there is a certain plausibility about it. If many 
pigs are fed at one trough, each desires his own 
food, and somehow as a consequence does seem 
to desire the food of all; and by parity of 
reasoning it should follow that each pig, de- 
siring his own pleasure, desires also the pleas- 
ure of all.7° 


#8 Quoted by Moore (ibid., p. 66). 


(Cf. ibid., pp. 96-105. His object of condemna- 
tion here is Sidgwick. 


20 Ethical Studies (2d ed., 1927), p. 113. 


And in a footnote he adds: 


Either Mill meant to argue, “Because every. 
body desires his own pleasure, therefore every- 
body desires his own pleasure”; or “Becayse 
everybody desires his own pleasure, therefore 
everybody desires the pleasure of ev 
else.” Disciples may take their choice. 


Somehow the warning that Mill put right 
into step 1B—‘all the proof that the case 
admits of”—did not make any impres- 
sion. Bradley, like Moore, is assuming 
that our “great modern logician,” as he 
derisively characterizes Mill, must be 
presenting in his “proof” of the principle 
of utility a strict logical deduction. It is 
high time that this whole interpretation 
be fundamentally and decisively chal- 
lenged. 

If we turn back to chapter i of Uiili- 
tarianism, we find Mill unequivocally re- 
jecting any such interpretation: 

On the present occasion, I shall, without 
further discussion of the other theories, attempt 
to contribute something towards the under- 
standing and appreciation of the Utilitarian 
or Happiness theory, and towards such proof 
as it is susceptible of. It is evident that this 
cannot be proof in the ordinary and popular 
meaning of the term. Questions of ultimate 
ends are not amenable to direct proof. What- 
ever can be proved to be good, must be so by 
being shown to be a means to something ad- 
mitted to be good without proof. . . . If, then, 
it is asserted that there is a comprehensive 
formula, including all things which are in them- 
selves good, and that whatever else is good, is 
not so as an end, but as a mean, the formula 
may be accepted or rejected, but is not a sub- 
ject of what is commonly understood by proof.” 


And the very first sentence of chapter iv 
reverts to this disavowal of any strict 
proof of the principle of utility: “It has 
already been remarked, that questions of 
ultimate ends do not admit of strict 
proof, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term.’’?3 Not only does Mill thus explicit- 


 Tbid., pp. 113-14 n. 


2 Op. cit., p. 4. 23 [bid., p. 32. 
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ly disavow any attempt to give a strict 
proof of the principle of utility, but he 
makes it clear that the “proof’”’ which he 
offers is quite another sort of thing. Re- 
turning to chapter i, we find him continu- 
ing: 

Weare not, however, to infer that its accept- 
ance or rejection must depend on blind im- 
pulse, or arbitrary choice. There is a larger 
meaning of the word proof, in which this 
question is as amenable to it as any other of 
the disputed questions of philosophy. The 
subject is within the cognisance of the rational 
faculty; and neither does that faculty deal 
with it solely in the way of intuition. Con- 
siderations may be presented capable of de- 
termining the intellect either to give or with- 
hold its assent to the doctrine; and this is 
equivalent to proof. 

We shall examine presently of what nature 
are these considerations; in what manner 
they apply to the case, and what rational 
grounds, therefore, can be given for accepting 
or rejecting the utilitarian formula. 


The very title of chapter iv is illuminat- 
ing, “Of What Sort of Proof the Principle 
of Utility Is Susceptible.” Apparently, 
Mill considered that he was not so much 
giving a proof of the principle of utility 
as discussing the question of the meaning 
of “proof” when applied to an ethical 
first principle. So we find him asking, con- 
cerning the principle of utility, ‘What 
ought to be required of this doctrine— 
what conditions is it requisite that the 
doctrine should fulfil—to make good its 
claim to be believed?’ 

So much, then, is obvious. Mill utterly 
disavows any attempt to give a strict 
proof of the principle of utility. Thus 
steps 1A and 1B cannot be interpreted 
as Moore and Bradley have interpreted 
them; for then they would be simply at- 
tempted strict deductions that, unfortu- 
nately, are failures because of the com- 


Tbid., p. 4. 
Ibid., p. 32. 


mission of fallacies that any schoolboy 
can detect.” 

This result is final and quite unassail- 
able. We now come to the more interest- 
ing and hazardous task of trying to as- 
certain just what is the nature of those 
considerations which, Mill thinks, are 
capable of determining the intellect to 
give assent to the principle of utility. 
And first let us call to mind the well- 
known, but not on that account wholly 
irrelevant, fact that Mill was an empiri- 
cist, an opponent of all forms of intui- 
tionism and a priorism. That Mill him- 
self thought this relevant is clear from 
chapter i of Utilitarianism, which is de- 
voted precisely to its reiteration in ap- 
plication to ethics: 

According to the one opinion, the principles 
of morals are evident a priori, requiring nothing 
to command assent, except that the meaning 
of the terms be understood. According to the 
other doctrine, right and wrong, as well as 
truth and falsehood, are questions of observa- 
tion and experience.’ 


Yet Mill is clear that a peculiar problem 
marks off ethical questions from factual. 
It is not possible to determine what is 
right or wrong in individual cases by di- 
rect perception. It is necessary, in mak- 
ing ethical judgments, to apply general 
principles that go back to an ethical first 
principle: “. . . the morality of an indi- 
vidual action is not a question of direct 
perception, but of the application of a 
law to an individual case.”’** Thus this 
serious question faces the ethical empiri- 

6 It would do no good were the critic of Mill to 
say that Mill’s disavowal of strict proof applies 
only to his whole proof, that this latter includes 
step 2, which is inductive, and that therefore it is 
permissible to treat steps 14 and 1B as attempts 
at strict deduction. First, Mill would call such a 
combination of deduction and induction a strict 
proof ‘‘in the ordinary acceptation of the term.” 


Second, his disavowal of strict proof is re-emphasized 
within both step 1A and step 1B. 


38 [bid. 
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cist: How can one’s ethical first principle 
(such as the principle of utility) be estab- 
lished? Self-evidence is not available, for 
appeal to it would be an embracing of in- 
tuitionism; nor is inductive generaliza- 
tion, since the rightness or wrongness of 
individual acts is not open to direct per- 
ception. 

In this situation Mill makes use of two 
considerations, both of which he got from 
Bentham, not to prove the principle of 
utility but to make it acceptable to reason- 
able men. One of these is essentially an 
appeal to men’s honesty. When ordinary 
men try to justify their moral judgments 
rationally, they do so by the tacit use of 
the principle of utility. When an ethicist 
attempts to show why his ethical first 
principle (if it differs from that of utility) 
should be accepted, he does so by utili- 
tarian arguments.” This is not, I am con- 
vinced, the old consensus gentium argu- 
ment, nor does it rest on a social-agree- 
ment theory of truth. If it were, a strict 
proof of utility would be possible. It is 
rather, as I have said, an appeal to intel- 
lectual honesty. It says: “My dear ethi- 
cist, whenever you are caught off guard, 
either in everyday situations or in argu- 
ing for some ethical principle, you find 
your reasons go back to a tacit assump- 
tion of utility as the first principle of 
ethics. What more does the utilitarian 
need to do than to bring this clearly to 
your attention?” 

I do not, however, think that this was 
the main consideration that Mill wished 
to present in developing a favorable at- 
titude toward the principle of utility. In 
the first place, it is not in any special 
sense empirical. In the second place, he 
adverts to it briefly in chapter i, but not 
at all in chapter iv, which, as we have 
seen, is devoted to the task of showing 

“of what sort of proof the principle of 


29 Cf. ibid., pp. 3-4. 


utility is susceptible.” Chapter iv is, | 
wish to urge, simply an explication of a 
certain sort of consideration that an em- 
piricist can use to gain acceptance for an 
ethical first principle, the first principle 
in this instance (though it is not used asa 
mere illustration, for Mill does wish to 
get his readers to accept it) being, of 
course, that of utility. 

Let us recall that an empiricist cannot 
hold that we directly perceive ethical at- 
tributes of particular actions. Thus he 
cannot establish his ethical first principle 
by an inductive generalization. This, 
however, is true of any first principle.” 

To be incapable of proof by reasoning is com- 
mon to all first principles; to the first premises 
of our knowledge, as well as to those of our 
conduct. But the former, being matters of fact, 
may be the subject of a direct appeal to the 
faculties which judge of fact—namely, our 
senses, and our internal consciousness. Can an 
appeal be made to the same faculties on ques- 
tions of practical ends? Or by what other faculty 
is cognisance taken of them? 


It is in answer to this question that Mill 
gives us step 14. Now just what is the 
analogy that he wishes to urge upon us 
between visible and seen, on the one 
hand, and desirable and desired, on the 
other? I submit the following as an inter- 
pretation that at least makes sense of 
Mill’s argument as a whole. 

In the area of knowledge the empiri- 
cist cannot strictly prove his first prin- 
ciple. He cannot prove, by induction or 
by deduction from any more ultimate 
principle, that there are no unobserved 
entities, that there are no visible things 


never seen, audible occurrences never. 


heard, and so on. But he can set it up as 
a plausible principle (as a “meaning cri- 

3° The critic can rightly urge that this does not 
square with the traditional interpretation of Mill’s 
justification of induction (by the use of induction). 
On this point the critic has, I fear, firmer ground 
to stand on. 

3" Op. cit. p. 32. 
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terion,” as a later positivist put it) that 
any epistemological theory that requires 
yisible or audible entities that are never 
seen or heard is talking nonsense. The 
only test anyone can seriously propose 
that a thing is visible is that it actually is 
seen. A theory that conflicts with this re- 
quirement will just not be accepted by 
reasonable people. Similarly in ethical 
theory. A theory that sets up, as ends de- 
sirable in themselves (i.e., good, not 
simply capable of being desired), states 
of affairs that nobody ever desires is just 
being academic and unrealistic. “If the 
end which the utilitarian doctrine pro- 
poses to itself were not, in theory and 
practice, acknowledged to be an end, 
nothing could ever convince any person 
that it was so.” That is, if no one ap- 
pealed to the greatest happiness to justi- 
fy ethical judgments or ever in practice 
desired the greatest happiness, no con- 
siderations capable of getting reasonable 
people to accept that principle as ethical- 
ly ultimate could be presented. Let us 
call this the requirement, directed to- 
ward any ethical first principle, of “‘psy- 
chological realism.” Since a first principle 
is incapable of proof, anyone could arbi- 
trarily set up any ethical first principle he 
chose, and there would be no basis for 
deciding between this and any other (if 
we eschew the intuitionist’s self-evi- 
dence) unless some such requirement as 
that of psychological realism were set up. 
Step 1B is to be interpreted in similar 
fashion, with the addition that Mill is 
here assuming the truth of psychological 
hedonism. Now, whatever one’s opinion 
as to this latter doctrine (I believe it to 
be false), the design of Mill’s argument is 
not affected.‘ No reason can be given why 
the general happiness is desirable, except 
that each person, so far as he believes it 
to be attainable, desires his own happi- 
ness,” Let us remember that, for Mill, 


the desirability of the general happiness 
is a first principle that cannot be proved. 
The sentence just quoted, therefore, sets 
down no requirement as to strict proof. 
It rather shows what sort of considera- 
tion must be presented to lead to the ac- 
ceptance of this first principle. One can- 
not sensibly present general happiness as 
desirable if it is completely unrelated to 
what individual people actually desire. 
Mill cannot and does not argue that each 
seeks the general happiness or that soci- 
ety as a whole somehow has its own mo- 
tives, over and above those of its mem- 
bers, and that these are directed toward 
the general happiness. Rather, Mill sim- 
ply says (anticipating the outcome of 
step 2 and the acceptance of the pleasure 
of each individual as a good) that, since 
the pleasure of each is a good, the sum of 
these must be a good: ‘“‘each person’s 
happiness is a good to that person, and 
the general happiness, therefore, a good 
to the aggregate of all persons.’ Or, as 
he explains in a letter: ‘I merely meant 
in this particular sentence to argue that, 
since A’s happiness is a good, B’s a good, 
C’sa good, &c., the sum of all these goods 
must be a good.’’3 This may be incor- 
rect; it may be that goods cannot be add- 
ed, though surely it is not just obvious 
that Mill is mistaken in this matter. 
However that may be, Mill is clearly not 
trying to prove that ‘because everybody 
desired his own pleasure, therefore every- 
body desires the pleasure of everybody 
else.’’34 He is not (if the reader will toler- 
ate another reiteration) trying to prove 
anything. He is attempting simply to 
present the general-happiness principle in 
a way that will make it seem acceptable 
as an ethical first principle to people who, 

3 Ibid., p. 33- 

33 Hugh S. R. Elliot, The Letters of John Stuart 
Mill (1910), II, 116. 

34 Bradley, op. cit., p. 114 n. 
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rejecting self-evidence in this matter, 
still wish to be intelligent. 

The test of psychological realism con- 
demns any ethical theory that would set 
up as good in themselves ends which no 
one actually ever seeks. The principle of 
utility comes through this test, in Mill’s 
first step, unscathed. Now comes the sec- 
ond step as a clincher. No other ethical 
theory can pass this test successfully, 
since the only thing people ever desire is 
happiness. Suppose, now, for a moment, 
that Mill does make this out. Then, 
clearly, the principle of utility holds the 
field alone. Any acceptable ethical first 
principle must meet the test of psycho- 
logical realism. Only the principle of util- 
ity can meet this test. When and as this 
is shown, utilitarianism will, as a matter 
of fact, be accepted. No other kind of 
proof is required or possible. 

Mill himself admits that people do de- 
sire as ends many things besides pleasure. 
He tries to square this with his conten- 
tion that “there is in reality nothing de- 
sired except happiness” by appeal to the 
sort of associationist account that goes 
back to John Gay. Frequent association 
of these other things (e.g., money or mor- 
al virtue) with pleasures to which they 
give rise has set up an inseparable associ- 
ation. Whenever we think of these 
things, we think of them as pleasant, and 
so we seek them, not some pleasant effect. 
This line of thought bears different pos- 
sible interpretations. It may mean sim- 
ply that, though we do desire other 
things than pleasure, (associated) pleas- 
ure is the cause of our doing so. This is a 
plausible account of motivation, but it 
does not show that only pleasure is de- 
sired; it shows only that pleasure is the 
cause of our desiring whatever we do de- 
sire. Thus it is not to the point, for psy- 
chological realism does not require of an 
ethical theory that what it posits as good 


must be the cause of our desires but rath. 
er that it be something actually desired. 
And it is clear that Mill wants to show 
that only pleasure is desired for its own 
sake. Again Mill may mean to say that 
we are mistaken, we think we seek other 
things, but we really seek the pleasure so 
indissolubly associated with them that 
we do not, consciously, separate it. It 
seems, however, rather obvious that this 
is not what he means, as he reiterates 
that we do seek these other things than 
pleasure for their own sakes. Moreover, 
he says that we seek them as parts of 
happiness. Tentatively, then, I suggest 
the following: Only that which is experi- 
enced as pleasant is sought for its own 
sake. Many things originally not them- 
selves experienced as pleasant come to be 
so through association with pleasant ef- 
fects. Thus money or virtue really are de- 
sired as ends, but only so far as they are 
experienced as pleasant. This can then be 
expressed loosely by saying only pleasure 
is desired, yet other things are also—as 
concrete parts of it. It would be better to 
say: Only things experienced as pleasant 
are desired for their own sakes. Now, if 
this be accepted, then what does it in- 
volve if we are to suppose that the prin- 
ciple of utility successfully passes the 
test of psychological realism? It re- 
quires that that principle, when it says 
that happiness is the sole good, mean not 
that pleasantness is good but that things 
experienced as pleasant, and they alone, 
are good. Pleasure, as a property, is not 
good, and certainly not the sole good. Is 
this a tenable interpretation? I think it 
is. But this carries us away from the 
question of the proof of the principle of 
utility to the nature of that principle, 
and that will be dealt with at a later 
point in this paper and only very briefly. 
One last word, and I am done with my 
criticism of the traditional way of dispos- 
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ing with Mill’s argument. Moore finishes 
off his criticism of Mill’s step 2 as follows: 


Mill, then, has nothing better to say for him- 
self than this. His two fundamental proposi- 
tions are, in his own words, “that to think of an 
object as desirable (unless for the sake of its 
consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, 
are one and the same thing; and that to desire 
anything except in proportion as the idea of it 
is pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical im- 
possibility.” Both of these statements are, 
we have seen, merely supported by fallacies. 
The first seems to rest on the naturalistic 
fallacy; the second rests partly on this, partly 
on the fallacy of confusing ends and means, and 

y on the fallacy of confusing a pleasant 
thought with the thought of a pleasure.+s 


It is clear again that Moore is thinking of 
Mill’s argument as a strict proof. Had he 
read it in context, even going back one 
paragraph, he would have had to give up 
this whole interpretation. Let me set 
down the paragraph that immediately 
precedes the passage Moore quotes: 

We have now, then, an answer to the ques- 
tion, of what sort of proof the principle of utility 
is susceptible. If the opinion which I have now 
stated is psychologically true—if human nature 
is so constituted as to desire nothing which is 
not either a part of happiness or a means of 
happiness, we can have no other proof, and we 
require no other, that these are the only things 
desirable. If so, happiness is the sole end of 
human action, and the promotion of it the test 
by which to judge of all human conduct; from 
whence it necessarily follows that it must be 
the criterion of morality, since a part is in- 
cluded in the whole.* 


This, so it seems to me, is just a summary 
of what step 2 purports to do. It says 
that, if there is only one sort of thing that 
is ever desired, then psychological real- 
ism requires one’s ethical theory to 
square with this. This sort of plausibility 
is all that can be required of any ethical 
theory. 

Turning, now, to the paragraph which 


35 Op. cit., p. 72. 
36 Mill, op. cit., p. 36. 


is the immediate context of the passage 
that Moore quotes, we find that Mill 
simply summarizes his contention that 
there is only one sort of thing ever de- 
sired, that this is happiness, that utili- 
tarianism alone, therefore, is acceptable 
to ethicists who are honestly realistic. 
However, he does fall into a loose manner 
of speaking, upon which a casuist is able 
to capitalize. He writes, “to think of an 
object as desirable,” when the context 
makes clear that he meant “to desire an 
object.”’ He has just written, in an earlier 
part of the same sentence, “desiring a 
thing and finding it pleasant ... are 
phenomena entirely inseparable,” which 
he then reiterates in different words, “to 
think of a thing as desirable . . . and to 
think of it as pleasant, are one and the 
same thing.” All this means is that any 
object desired (for its own sake) is insep- 
arably associated with pleasure. I find no 
evidence that this commits the naturalis- 
tic fallacy in any of its three senses. Mill 
does use the infelicitous term “desirable” 
here. But he could have used “good” in 
the same loose and colloquial sense; i.e., 
he could have said, in accordance with 
frequent popular usage, “to think of an 
object as good” when he meant “‘to de- 
sire an object.” 

In summary, the argument of chapter 
iv of Mill’s Utilitarianism is extremely 
simple and (in the main) sensible. To an 
empiricist who eschews all intuitive self- 
evidence, no ethical first principle can be 
strictly proved. All that one can do is to 
present considerations that will lead hon- 
est and reasonable people to accept such 
a principle. These considerations, for an 
empiricist, must turn on what people ac- 
tually desire. Each person desires his own 
happiness. Therefore, a first principle 
that makes happiness good will prove ac- 
ceptable to honest men when they con- 
sider it. And if the happiness of each is 
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good, then the sum of happiness of all is 
good. Thus the principle of utility is 
something that men, constituted as they 
are, can honestly accept. But no other 
ethical first principle can meet this 
simple test of psychological realism; for 
(and here the reasoning is not too clear) 
the only thing people seek (for its own 
sake) is happiness. At least a plausible 
interpretation of this last consideration 
is that happiness is not a sum of pleasures 
in the sense of an amount of sheer pleas- 
antness but is a sum of things experi- 
enced (whether by one’s original nature 
or through long association) as pleasant. 

It must be admitted that this whole in- 
terpretation presupposes a fundamental 
distinction, a distinction which intuition- 
ists’? like Moore and Sidgwick, thinking 
they can rest their case on the self-evi- 
dence of their first principles, apparently 
ignore. I refer to the distinction between 
a statement in a theory and a statement 
about a theory, which here takes the 
form of the distinction between a proof 
within an ethical system and a proof of 
an ethical system. A first principle in an 
ethical system (or in an epistemological 
or ontological system) obviously cannot 
be proved in that system. It is possible to 
deal with an ethical system whose first 
principles are, within that system, self- 
evident, as a whole, and to ask, “Of what 
proof is it susceptible?’ But this would 
put it on all fours with other systems and 
would lose for it the advantage of the 
supposed certainty which its self-evident 
first principles give it. In fact, to say that 
a principle is self-evident may mean just 
that it is a first principle; in that system 
in which it is self-evident it is not to be 


37 Sometimes by “‘intuitionistic ethics” is meant 
not an ethics whose first principles are taken to be 
self-evident but simply an ethics that claims that 
there is some value term (such as ‘‘good”) whose 
reference is uniquely nondescriptive. In this sense, 
I claim, both Bentham and Mill are intuitionists. 


questioned; the possibility of its false. 
hood would just be the possibility of a 
contradiction in the system. In any other 
sense the self-evidence of a first principle 
takes us outside the system. But that 
brings up the serious question of how a 
whole ethical system can be established, 
a question that such an intuitionist as 
Moore never clearly faced just because 
he never saw this ambiguity in the con- 
cept of self-evidence. 

It may, indeed, be contended that 
Moore meant by “self-evident” simply 
being a first principle in a system. In fact, 
Moore explicitly says: “‘When I call 
[propositions asserting that something is 
good in itself] ‘intuitions’ I mean merely 
to assert that they are incapable of proof; 
I imply nothing whatever as to the man- 
ner or origin of our cognition of them.’’* 
And again, he says: 

The expression “self-evident” means prop- 
erly that the proposition so called is evident or 
true, by itself alone; that it is not an inference 
from some proposition other than itself. The 
expression does mot mean that the proposition 
is true, because it is evident to you or me or all 
mankind, because in other words it appears to 
be true. That a proposition appears to be true 
can never be a valid argument that true it 
really is.39 


I am not sure that in his later writings 
Moore so clearly distinguished self-evi- 
dence fom psychological conviction. His 
frequent contention that he could be cer- 
tain about the truth of such propositions 
as “This is a hand” and that philosophi- 
cal analysis must start with such indubi- 
table propositions seems to indicate that 
he did come to confuse first principles 
and propositions that are psychologically 
indubitable. But for the present purpose 
I need only point out that he was not 
aware in Principia Ethica that to be a 
first principle is always relative to a sys- 

38 Op. cit., p. x. 

39 Tbid., p. 143. 
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tem. He assumes that self-evident propo- 
sitions just are true. He does not see that 
the fact that they are not, in a given sys- 
tem, deduced from other propositions 
but serve as ultimate premises indicates 
nothing whatever as to their truth save 
as that is an intra-systemic matter. 
Whether the system in which their truth 
is fundamental to all else is as a whole 
true or is more acceptable than rival sys- 
tems is a question he completely fails to 
see. That is, he fails to distinguish be- 
tween the question of how a whole ethi- 
cal system, with its first principles, can in 
any way be established, and the question 
of proof within such a system. Mill, in his 
loose, common-sensical way, is trying to 
state this distinction and to answer the 
question, ‘‘ What kind of proof of an ethi- 
cal system is possible?” He is saying that 
an ethical system as a whole cannot be 
established in any other way than by 
making it acceptable to reasonable men; 
and this is done just by showing that it 
and it alone (in its first principles, though 
not as theoretically elaborated) is actual- 
ly accepted by men when outside the 
philosopher’s closet. Mill simply asks 
ethicists to square their professionally 
elaborated ethics with the common-sense 
ethics of every man, including them- 
selves. His statement of his problem and 
his answer are not too clear-cut; but 
what, in essentials, he was trying to do 
should be obvious to any sympathetic 
reader. All the more so because, in the 
main, he is just following Bentham, and 
Bentham did the same thing very clearly. 

Having made a case that Mill is argu- 
ing about his system, not im it, and that 
his argument amounts to an appeal to 
the honesty of his readers in admitting 
that only utilitarianism squares with 
their actual motives, I need not take the 
space necessary to argue for a similar in- 
terpretation of Bentham. I need only 


point out some passages which show 
that, particularly in chapter i of An In- 
troduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, Bentham was doing quite 
clearly what Mill did somewhat more 
blunderingly. 

“Ts the principle of utility susceptible 
of any direct proof?” asks Bentham. “It 
should seem not: for that which is used to 
prove everything else, cannot itself be 
proved : a chain of proofs must have their 
commencement somewhere. To give such 
proof is as impossible as it is needless.’’4° 
However, there are those who do not ac- 
cept utility as their ethical first principle. 
To such a one Bentham says: “If he 
thinks the settling of his opinions on such 
a subject worth the trouble, let him take 
the following steps, and at length, per- 
haps, he may reconcile himself to it.”’# If 
his alternative is the absence of all first 
principles whatever, then, in all consist- 
ency, he must admit that his ethical 
judgments are without foundation. If his 
first principle be merely an expression of 
some sentiment or approbation of his 
own, will not his whole system be found- 
ed on caprice? Can he claim objectivity 
for it? Does he give the like right to 
everyone else to found his ethics on an 
individual feeling? If so, let him ask him- 
self 
whether it is not anarchial, and whether at 
this rate there are not as many different stand- 
ards of right and wrong as there are men? 
and whether even to the same man, the same 
thing, which is right today, may not (without 
the least change in its nature) be wrong to- 
morrow? and whether the same thing is not 
right and wrong in the same place at the same 
time? and in either case, whether all argument 
is not at an end? and whether, when two men 
have said, “I like this” and “I don’t like it,” 
they can (upon such a principle) have any 
thing more to say?’’# 

4° Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, chap. i, § xi. 


# Ibid., § xiv. # Ibid., § xiv. 
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All this may sound highly rhetorical, but 
at least Bentham is not fooling himself 
or others—he is offering no proof of his 
first principle, he is persuading people to 
accept it by showing them that they 
would not consider the alternatives to it 
to be sensible if they understood them. 
And this can hardly be said of G. E. 
Moore’s famous elaboration (in his Eth- 
ics and in “‘The Nature of Moral Philoso- 
phy’”’) of this last passage from Bentham. 
Moore thinks that the consequence of 
subjectivism pointed out by Bentham, 
viz., that disagreement on moral matters 
becomes impossible, disproves subjectiv- 
ism, in some strict sense. 

But to resume. Bentham saves for the 
last his most telling appeal—the need for 
psychological realism: 

Admitting any other principle than the prin- 
ciple of utility to be a right principle, a principle 
that it is right for a man to pursue; admitting 
(what is not true) that the word right can have 
a meaning without reference to utility, let him 
say whether there is any such thing as a motive 
that a man can have to pursue the dictates of 
it: if there is, let him say what that motive is, 
and how it is to be distinguished from those 
which enforce the dictates of utility: if not, then 
lastly let him say what it is this other principle 
can be good for?4s 


This rhetorical question is clearly meant 
to have a negative answer—no other first 
principle sets up as good anything that 
anyone has any motive to seek. Bentham 
is, of course, assuming the truth of psy- 
chological hedonism. Besides this list 
(which I have here shortened) of rhetori- 
cal questions, a serious consideration of 
which, Bentham believes, will lead any 
doubter to be reconciled to the principle 
of utility, Bentham has one other device 
for making that principle appear plau- 
sible. He points out that, “when a man 
attempts to combat the principle of utili- 
ty, it is with reasons drawn, without his 


43 Ibid., § xiv, 10. 


being aware of it, from that very prin. 
ciple itself.”4* Also, most men, without 
thinking of it, order their lives or at least 
found their judgments of people’s actions 
by assuming this principle. Since this js 
the case, it is only being intellectually 
honest to accept that principle explicitly 
when our universal dependence upon it 
is pointed out to us. 

But G. E. Moore, though not quite so 
vitriolic as he is against Mill, is inclined 
to believe that Bentham’s case rests on a 
commission of the naturalistic fallacy. 
Here again he follows Sidgwick: 

“Bentham,” says Sidgwick, “explains that 
his fundamental principle ‘states the greatest 
happiness of all those whose interest is in ques- 
tion as being the right and proper end of 
human action’”: and yet “his language in 
other passages of the same chapter would seem 
to imply” that he means by the word “right” 
“conducive to the general happiness.” Prof. 
Sidgwick sees that, if you take these two state- 
ments together, you get the absurd result that 
“greatest happiness is the end of human action, 
which is conducive to the general happiness.” 


This absurdity is due to “the naturalistic 
fallacy, which is implied in Bentham’s 
statements.” Now, apparently Moore 
does not wish to condemn Bentham’s 
definition (on Sidgwick’s authority) of 
“right” as “conducive to general happi- 
ness.” This alone would be no commis- 
sion of the naturalistic fallacy, (It must 
be remembered that Moore himself at 
the time accepted a very similar defini- 
tion of “‘right.’””) What he wishes to con- 
demn is Bentham’s use (still on Sidg- 
wick’s authority) of this definition to 
prove that the greatest happiness is the 
only right end of human action. 
[Bentham] applies the word “right,” there- 


fore, to the end, as such, not only to the means 
which are conducive to it; and, that being so, 


“4 [bid., § xiii. 


45 Moore, op. cit., p. 17. # Tbid., p. 18. 
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right can no longer be defined as “conducive 
tothe general happiness,” without involving the 
fallacy in question. For now it is obvious that 
the definition of right as conducive to general 
happiness can be used by him in support of the 
fundamental principle that general happiness 
is the right end; instead of being itself derived 
from that principle. ... What I am maintain- 
ing is that the reasons which he actually gives for 
his ethical proposition are fallacious ones so 
far as they consist in a definition of right. What 
I suggest is that he did not perceive them to be 
fallacious; that, if he had done so, he would have 
been led to seek for other reasons in support 
of his Utilitarianism; and that, had he sought 
for other reasons, he might have found none 
which he thought to be sufficient. In that case 
he would have changed his whole system—a 
most important consequence.‘7 


It is clear here that Moore is interpret- 
ing Bentham as trying to give a strict 
proof of the principle of utility, by means 
of a definition of “right”’ which commits 
the naturalistic fallacy (since, even 
though right is complex, it includes a 
nonnatural or value component and 
hence cannot be identified with the refer- 
ent of “conducive to the general happi- 
ness,’ which embraces no nonnatural 
property). This, however, flies directly in 
the face of the whole organization of 
chapter i, in which, as we have seen, 
Bentham not only disavows a strict proof 
of that principle but shows clearly what 
sort of proof is here possible. 

But let us look more closely at the pas- 
sages that, pulled out of their context, 
have led to this misinterpretation. It is 
quite correct that Bentham does specify 
the principle of utility as“. . . that prin- 
ciple which states the greatest happiness 
of all those whose interest is in question, 
as being the right and proper, and only 
right and proper and universally desir- 
able, end of human action.’’4* But where 
in this same chapter does he use language 


#7 [bid., pp. 18-19. 
# Bentham, op. cit., chap. i, §in. 


indicating that he means to define 
“right” as conducive to the greatest hap- 
piness? I find only two passages that 
could be construed in this way. The first 
is: 

Of an action that is conformable to the 
principle of utility, one may always say either 
that it is one that ought to be done, or at least 
that it is not one that ought not to be done. 
One may say also, that it is right it should be 
done; at least that it is not wrong it should be 
done: that it is a right action; at least that it 
is not a wrong action. When thus interpreted, 
the words ought, and right and wrong, and 
others of that stamp, have a meaning: when 
otherwise, they have none.‘9 


The other, which I have already quoted, 
runs: “‘. . . admitting (what is not true) 
that the word right can have a meaning 
without reference to utility, let him say 
whether there is any such thing as a mo- 
tive that a man can have to pursue the 
dictates of it... .” 

If these passages are taken to mean 
that Bentham arbitrarily defines “right” 
as “conformity to general happiness,” 
then the principle of utility follows im- 
mediately and tautologically. And Ben- 
tham is quite wrong in saying that it is an 
ethical first principle that cannot be 
proved and that all one can do is to get 
people to consider it honestly. But, if 
these passages are not to be taken thus, 
how are they to be interpreted? Ben- 
tham, note, does not say, “right” means 
“conformable to the greatest happiness.” 
He says we may say of an action con- 
formable to utility that it is right; that, 
when so used, “right” has a meaning, 
otherwise not; and again that “right” 
can have no meaning without reference 
to utility. Now this is perfectly conso- 
nant with the view that, though “right” 
does not refer to utility, what it does re- 
fer to is regularly related to utility, is 
present only when utility is. Moreover, it 


49 Tbid., § x. 
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squares with the use of psychological 
realism as a test: that is, only when 
“right” is so used that it points out acts 
that do have utility does it fit with 
people’s actual motives; thus any other 
first principle than utility would make 
“right” and other ethical terms mean- 
ingless, in the sense that these terms 
would no longer agree with people’s actu- 
al motives and judgments. This is a per- 
fectly plausible interpretation that has 
the merit of fitting these passages into 
Bentham’s thought rather than speculat- 
ing on them in isolation. But it has the 
consequence that the principle of utility 
is no tautology and does not involve the 
naturalistic fallacy in any of its forms. 
Can this be made out? I think it can, and 
without any forcing. 

In the first place, though Bentham em- 
braces psychological hedonism, he does 
not confuse this with ethical hedonism. 
The first three sentences of his Principles 
make this unmistakable: “Nature has 
placed mankind under the governance of 
two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. 
It is for them alone to point out what we 
ought to do, as well as to determine what 
we shall do. On the one hand the stand- 
ard of right and wrong, on the other the 
chain of causes and effects, are fastened 
to their throne.”’s° It is true, he goes on to 
say, that “the principle of utility recog- 
nises the subjection, and assumes it for 
the foundation of that system, the object 
of which is to rear the fabric of felicity by 
the hands of reason and of law.’”’* But 
here he is clearly speaking of his attempt 
to write a handbook for the judge and 
legislator that will square with actual hu- 
man motives and thus deter from crime 
and encourage obedience to law. The 
twofold character of pleasure, as a test of 
what is desirable and as an object of de- 
sire, is made, as it were, the cornerstone 
Ibid. 


5° Ibid., §i. 


of his whole attempt at legal codification 
and reform: ‘Pleasures then, and the 
avoidance of pains, are the ends which 
the legislator has in view [i.e., are the 
ends he should aim at]... . Pleasures 
and pains are the instruments he has to 
work with... .’’* This distinction, be- 
tween pleasure as marking the good and 
pleasure as controlling human action, is 
present throughout Bentham’s whole dis- 
cussion of principles of legislation: of 
cases unmeet for punishment, of rules 
governing the proper proportion between 
punishments and offenses, etc. His basic 
principle, that one is never justified in in- 
flicting more pain (through punishment) 
than is necessary to deter from crime, 
would be meaningless without it. 

Thus the principle of utility is definite- 
ly an ethical principle (a “standard of 
right and wrong,” as he calls it). Though 
realistically geared to or paralleling a 
hedonistic law of human motivation, it is 
not that law, nor is it proved by that law. 
It is no identity statement, or definition, 
in nonethical terms, of basic ethical 
words, such as “right” or “desirable 
end.” It is clearly a synthetic statement 
to the effect that the only situation desir- 
able as an end in itself, and in terms of 
which human actions can be judged good 
or bad as they tend to promote or hinder 
its achievement, is that which exempli- 
fies the greatest happiness of all con- 
cerned. This cannot be proved within the 
utilitarian system because that system is 
simply a development of it (plus an in- 
definite number of empirical laws con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the oc- 
currence of happiness). But the utilitari- 
an system is capable of the sort of 
“proof” open to any ethical system. It 
can be made to appear plausible, it can 
be presented so that people who try hon- 
estly to be reasonable will be led to ac- 


Ibid., chap. iv, $i. 
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cept it. And this is done, so Bentham 
thinks, by showing that it, and it alone of 
all ethical theories, squares with our un- 
sophisticated moral judgments and rea- 
sonings and sets up as morally good 
something which, by the basic law of hu- 
man motivation, actually is sought by 
people. 

Now I can imagine an objector arguing 
in the following vein: Granted that you 
have shown that the proof of the prin- 
ciple of utility as formulated in Bentham 
and Mill does not rest on the set of falla- 
cies traditionally ascribed to it, haven’t 
you, on the other hand, made of it little 
more than a farce? You point out that 
itis no proof at all, it is merely an appeal 
to people’s belief. It is just an attempt to 
get people to accept utilitarianism. It is 
reduced to so much propaganda. 

This is no place for an extended state- 
ment of method in ethics. But since, as 
indicated at the outset, this paper was 
written largely from a methodological 
rather than a historical interest, a few 
concluding words on this head may not 
be inappropriate. 

First, it seems to me that Bentham 
and Mill are right in saying that any 
ethical theory must contain at least one 
first principle that cannot be proved; for 
to prove it would involve deriving it from 
some more basic principle, which latter 
would, then, be part of the theory. And, 
as Mill indicates, this is true of theories 
in other branches of philosophy. Ex- 
amples would be the correspondence the- 
ory of truth in epistemology, the tauto- 
logical theory of entailment in the phi- 
losophy of logic, the nominalistic theory 
of existence in ontology. Though I think 
it proper to demand that theories in dif- 
ferent philosophic disciplines be har- 
moniously fitted together to make a cate- 
gorically unified metaphysics, they are 
not derivable from anything more basic. 


This is their peculiarity as philosophical. 
They are self-contained. 

Second, proofs, both inductive and de- 
ductive, are possible within a philosophi- 
cal theory or system. In fact, however, a 
great deal of the development of such a 
theory is strictly neither deductive nor 
inductive but involves a sort of consist- 
ency that may perhaps be designated as 
“fittingness”’ or “appropriateness.”’ Phil- 
osophic competence in developing a theo- 
ry is a curious amalgam of technical logi- 
cal and linguistic skill and philosophic 
insight and imagination. 

Third, however competently devel- 
oped, there still remains the question of 
the acceptability of a philosophic theory 
as a whole. This is in part just a matter of 
actual success or failure in getting people 
who turn their attention to such matters 
to accept the theory. But this is not quite 
all; for it must be admitted that there are 
good and bad ways of going about this. 
Appeal to authority—whether of a 
church, a great tradition in philosophy, 
the writings of a certain individual phi- 
losopher, or the tenets of a particular 
school of thought—is a bad way. Another 
bad way is through confusion as to what 
one is doing. An important instance is the 
confusion between talking within a sys- 
tem and about a system, which, no 
doubt, springs from the desire for cer- 
tainty and seems to be the source of that 
curious delusion that there are self-evi- 
dent first principles. A good way of going 
about gaining acceptance of a philosoph- 
ic system is to show that, though clearer 
and more consistent, it yet squares in 
some over-all large fashion with common 
sense, with those ways of organizing ex- 
perience that we all adopt when not in the 
closet of philosophic speculation. Why is 
this a good way? In the first place, it is 
the way most likely to succeed in the 
long run. We humans are basically intel- 
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lectually honest, I optimistically believe, 
and will not for long accept a philosophic 
theory that we cannot in any way inte- 
grate with our everyday fashion of look- 
ing at things. In the second place, com- 
mon sense, so far as relevant in this mat- 
ter, is itself metaphysics—only half- 
thought-out, full of confusions and even 
contradictions, yet the residue of at- 
tempts through the centuries of untold 
numbers of men to categorize experience. 
It is, then, with all its need of clarifica- 
tion, a more reliable basis than any one 
man’s speculations for determining what 
categorial systems can and what ones 
cannot be permanently successful in or- 
dering experience. 

Fourth, implicit in all of the third 
point is a metaphysics. There are people 
who do accept and reject philosophic sys- 
tems. There is experience that can be 
categorized in different ways. And so on. 
All this, of course, I accept in my own 
metaphysics. And it is consonant with 
my method of “proving” that meta- 
physics by appeal to common sense. But 


what of another metaphysics that might 
reject all this, and thus the whole method 
it embraces? What can I do with it? 
Nothing, except to say it will not be ac. 
cepted for long by many, which, of 
course, is to bring it within my meta. 
physics. Yet this is the peculiar situation 
a metaphysical system is in. And so here 
we must stop. 

This may seem a long way from Ben- 
tham and Mill, but I am convinced that 
a sympathetic reading of the “proof” of 
utilitarianism by these men shows that 
they were trying to face, in ethics, the 
sort of peculiar difficulty that any philo- 
sophic theory is in when questions about 
establishing it, as contrasted with prov- 
ing things within it and by means of it, 
are honestly faced. And, though I do not 
wish to condone laxity of formulation, I 
do wish to condemn that sort of casuistry 
which fastens to another man’s words 
and neglects his sentences or, in reading 
a sentence, ignores the paragraphs and 
chapters. 
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WHAT KIND OF EXPERIENCE IS ECONOMIZING? 


A. L. MACFIE 


ANY answers to the question 
“What kind of experience is 
economizing?” could no doubt 

be assembled. But they have usually 
been incidental; and they are so diver- 
gent that a direct inquiry seems overdue. 
This may at least reveal problems de- 
manding further study. In mere illustra- 
tion of the need, the following quotations 
have been collected. Their selection in- 
volves no criticism of the authors’ argu- 
ments, for often they are no more than 
obiter dicta and in any case they have 
been torn from their contexts. They do 
indicate some cause for perplexity. 

“Properly speaking, there is no dis- 
tinctively economic motive, or end or 
value. We may speak of an economic in- 
terest, but only if we are careful to under- 
stand that what we mean by it is not an 
interest in doing any particular thing or 
kind of thing, or in achieving any par- 
ticular kind of end; it is merely the inter- 
est in doing ‘economically’ anything that 
one does at all, i.e., in acting efficiently 
or effectively.” 

“Efficiency is a value category, and 
social efficiency an ethical one.’” 

“Economic behavior is ideal rather 
than actual in two sharply distinct senses 
(both distinct from theoretically ideal 
conditions in physics). It is an ideal in 
the sense of being an objective which the 
individual does in fact strive to realize, 
and also in the further sense of a ‘value,’ 


*F. H. Knight, Freedom and Reform (1942, 
reprinted 1947), p. 248. 

2F. H. Knight, The Ethics of Competition (1923, 
reprinted 1935), 74. 


an end which the individual recognizes 
that he and others ‘ought’ to pursue.” 

“There are no economic ends. There 
are only economical and uneconomical 
ways of achieving given ends.’’4 

This is bewildering enough; but quite 
a few further views as to what economiz- 
ing is not could be added. It is not a tech- 
nique; it is “not specific”; it is not a 
merely mechanical process; and so on. 
Taken together, these descriptions pro- 
voke questions such as: “If economizing 
is only a way of doing things, is it not at 
least the achievement of certain relation- 
ships between things; and is this not a 
distinct achievement?” Perhaps most 
progress will come via the direct ques- 
tion: “What, then, is this economizing?”’ 
If it is something between a mere means, 
a technique, and an experience valuable 
in itself, just what is it? 

Authors who have glanced at the 
problem seem agreed that economizing 
cannot be forced down to the level of 
physical cause and effect or instinctive 
process or conditioned reflex. It is, they 
agree, a way of thinking and choosing, 
and therefore of acting, but not of doing 
“any particular thing ...or achieving 
any particular kind of end.” It is rather 
a general mode of choosing, the active 
sense of a “value category” through 
which we do make progress in realizing 
ends beyond itself. It is ideal in the sense 
that it so seeks ends beyond itself; and 
the economic ideal does seem to impose 


3 Ibid., p. 279. 


4L. Robbins, Nature and Significance of Economic 
Science, p. 145. 
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a sense of obligation of its own, like other 
virtues. On all this, there is wide agree- 
ment. Yet we cannot help noticing the 
sense of contradiction in’ the denial of 
value to economizing, when, in these de- 
scriptions, it has qualities which seem so 
obviously to justify its valuational rank. 

We can start with one agreed quality: 
Economizing is a way of doing things; 
first, of thinking about them; then, of 
acting; in sum, of arranging or choosing 
them. It is imposed on us by scarcity of 
means in relation to expanding desires. 
In this sense, it is purposive, a process 
which we direct and develop creatively; 
for we can agree that choice involves 
this. What, then, does “no economic 
ends” mean? It must mean that we do 
not seek economy in any sense for its own 
sake. In one sense this could at once be 
granted. We cannot seek economy in iso- 
lation. We can perhaps imagine a 
“world” in which there is only one end, 
say, kindness, and this would not involve 
contradiction; but we cannot substitute 
economizing for kindness, because it is 
the nature of economizing to relate other 
values; it cannot exist without other pur- 
poses to relate. Similarly, we cannot be 
temperate, without virtues or vices to be 
temperate between. The fact that we 
need two or more alternatives to be eco- 
nomic between gives point to the plural 
in “there are no economic ends.”’ Econo- 
mizing, it is here suggested, is a way of 
comparing purposes which, each in itself, 
cannot include economizing. It is not a 
mere quality adhering in various degrees 
and intensities to various activities, as 
does a color to an object. There is truth 
in this proposition; it is true in the ab- 
stract, analytic sense. It therefore pro- 
vides a valid working hypothesis for a 
strictly positive theory of economics, in 
which the demand schedules are taken as 


given. As such it is a highly important 
start to economic thought. It does not, 
however, deal with the explicit question: 
“Ts there a distinctive economic end?” 
And in itself it is not inconsistent with 
two other propositions, the possibility of 
whose truth it does not, strictly speaking, 
exclude. These are that the process of 
economizing may itself be an end and 
that this single end may be one among 
the ends between which we choose when 
we economize. 

Indeed, when we confront this ana- 
lytic hypothesis with real situations, we 
are faced with the obvious fact that men 
and women are very interested in econo- 
mizing, or being efficient; that they do 
often treat it as something on which to 
lavish their powers; and that in fact they 
seem to distinguish an efficient way of 
doing things from a temperate or a just 
or a kind way. It seems therefore that 
people who in fact so behave are either 
in error or perhaps that they have not 
carried their belief far enough to its real 
nature; that this belief is in fact swal- 
lowed up when we experience the fur- 
ther purposes it organizes. There certain- 
ly is something rather priggish about 
feeling satisfaction in organizing our 
pleasures temperately: but satisfaction in 
just organization seems proper—and, to 
a less extent, satisfaction in efficient or- 
ganization. But if all the satisfaction of 
economy is not absorbed by the ends or- 
ganized, the only alternative seems to be 
that it is in some sense a distinctive 
motive or end or purpose—though that 
sense may be a rather subtle one. 

Before proceeding, however, we must 
deal with an assumption which has 
slipped into the argument. It was said 
that we are interested in economizing, or 
efficiency; but it may be doubted wheth- 
er efficiency and economy are the same 
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thing. Especially, economy implies that 
there is scarcity of means to cope with ac- 
cepted or effective demands: this, indeed, 
isthe typical problem of positive-scarcity 
economic science. It appears, however, 
that efficiency is not typically or even 
perhaps essentially characterized by the 
scarcity of means. The artist, for in- 
stance, has no scarcity of pigments or 
brushes or even usually of time. Are the 
two terms, then, interchangeable in this 
argument? 

The answer this paper assumes is that 
economy and efficiency are progressive 
stages of the one process. Economy is 
specially relevant to scarcity situations; 
its achievement is just the most efficient 
arrangement of scarce means. The issue 
is kept on a rather negative basis by the 
assumption of scarcity economics that 
recognized demands exceed the means to 
satisfy them. At this stage, attention is 
concentrated rather on the manipulation 
of means than on the development of rec- 
ognized demands, here assumed static. It 
does not follow that economizing of 
means disappears when the means actu- 
ally become plentiful. Actually, in all the 
highest expressions of beauty it will be 
found that all the means are directed so 
as to give the most intense and undis- 
tracted aesthetic impression possible. 
The most economic use of means is al- 
ways present, though it may not be im- 
posed. And, if so, it looks as if economiz- 
ing in means is an essential or, at least, 
an inevitable concomitant of aesthetic 
achievement. In sum, economy’s real 
character is the most fruitful organiza- 
tion of means, not the mere fact that 
they are scarce. The suitability of the use 
of means is its essence, rather than a con- 
tingent scarcity which may limit the 
process. In this sense, efficiency can be 
regarded as the positive side of the nega- 


tive economy; and this in moral affairs 
also. 
This type of argument has obvious af- 
finity with the contrast between an eco- 
nomics of scarcity and an economics of 
plenty which was beginning to emerge, in 
fact, in the United States, and in theory 
generally, before 1939 thrust us back into 
scarcity economics. The scarcity condi- 
tions which the facts have until now im- 
posed have involved the position that 
certain demands ought obviously to be 
met first: such as minimums of food or 
health. Thus the assumption that the de- 
mand schedules be taken as given was at 
this stage natural and reasonable. Here, 
emphasis would go rather to the negative 
aim—the minimizing of the check exert- 
ed by scarcity. In an economy of plenty 
this emphasis would change to the most 
fruitful organization of new experiences, 
now made possible as efficient demands, 
to afford maximum satisfaction. Here, 
the organizing function would aim at the 
greatest possible growth in final enjoy- 
ment; the question of means would de- 
cline in relative importance until the 
relative growth in the demand for final 
satisfaction resurrected it. The clamant 
need here would be for imagination, in- 
vention, and creative insight into the 
fruitful possibilities of new wants. 

It is possible that these imaginative 
qualities may be the new or dominant 
scarcities in the economics of plenty. It 
has certainly already been suggested as 
possible that the obvious recognized 
wants of a community may perhaps be 
satisfied—and that fairly soon. There is 
real danger that such an economy may 
decline into stagnation, simply because 
of an excess of means, an excess relative 
to the scarcity of new projects for invest- 
ment, new outlets for final consumption, 
new sufficiently worthy ideals, or indeed 
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a stiffening of the arteries of habit. If so, 
there is an obvious task for efficiency, for 
the proper employment of means even 
when they are not scarce. 

Scarcity of means is not, then, the de- 
fining character of economy. Economiz- 
ing would also have its part to play in 
organizing scarce ends, perhaps a minor 
part, but that has always been so. This 
is a large issue; and, of course, what has 
been said describes rather than proves 
the position taken in this paper. But on 
the hypothesis that it is correct, the as- 
sumption can be made that economy and 
efficiency are stages of the one process, in 
the sense explained. The economy stage 
emphasizes the instrumental aspect of 
the activity, for there is no final value in 
scarcity; and it is doubtful whether there 
is final value in making the best of it. 
Efficiency suggests rather a final value 
process in some sense which may be 
clarified later. For instance, the econo- 
mizing of a good craftsman is present 
whether means are scarce or not; and it 
is suggested it has attained a constitutive 
positive quality in the end-activity.5 

Supposing economy can then be, in 
some way to be explored, a motive or 
end, it may be worth while elaborating 
briefly the suggestion that this view 
could consort with the assertion that 
“there are no economic ends.”’ It may 
seem logical quibbling to suggest that 


5 Professor W. G. Maclagan has referred here to 
the very apposite quotation from Wordsworth: 
‘High Heaven disdains the lore/Of nicely calculated 
less or more.” What is said above perhaps interprets 
it. It may be regarded as a proper reaction to being 
too much involved in the economies of production 
or scarcity or in the rather technical tasks of econo- 
mizing as implied in ‘‘given demand schedules.” It 
restates the parable of the precious ointment. It 
also might be taken as suggesting that even in an 
economics of plenty, qualities will always outlast 
quantities. This is so; but due quantities are essential 
to the flavors of the pudding. And new flavors re- 
quire organizing power, though the quantities 
hardly constitute qualities. 


“there is an economic end” is not contra- 
dictory to this. The plural assertion is 
specially concerned to deny that each of 
the ends among which we choose has at- 
tached to it in some degree a quality, 
economy, much as a certain amount of 
mass is attached to each particular phys- 
ical object. In this sense it is certainly 
true. But it would seem logically defen- 
sible to argue that though “there are no 
economic ends” between which we 
choose, there may be one economic end 
among those between which we choose. 
Economizing may in fact be a mode of 
judging as between all purposes, relative 
to one specific ideal. We could, that is, 
choose between different degrees of kind- 
ness and freedom and efficiency (in reali- 
ty do we not sometimes have to do this?). 
What we would be doing would certainly 
be relating these ends in a certain way. 
And our first and last quotations do seem 
to agree that this process of relating does 
not yield specific value. It is, according to 
them, only a mediatory process, an ana- 
lytic method of establishing the logical 
results of data, a useful tool whose value 
is wholly taken up in those of the ends 
it serves. 

There seems little doubt that this 
would be sufficient and true, if economiz- 
ing were adequately defined as a process 
of fitting scarce means to given ends. If 
the demand schedules are “taken as 
given,” economizing might plausibly be 
regarded as no more than a tool. But 
what a big assumption this is! Perhaps it 
does not seem so in the abstract. Assume 
that all our demand schedules can be ex- 
actly chalked out on an immense graphi- 
cal blackboard, all to one scale (presum- 
ably money values), and economizing is 
not much more than a mediatory calcu- 
lation, like operating a slide rule. But 
how remote from our real problems! In 
the abstract we may have no more than 
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afew vague desires; but whenever we be- 
gin to realize them, at once arises the 
economic dilemma as a constitutive 
mode of our capacity to experience. It is 
only through trying to combine their 
satisfactions efficiently that we progres- 
sively discover their natures. As Knight 
so vividly insists, this is a problem-solv- 
ing process in which any progress discov- 
ers new problems. If this is true, the real- 
istic process of economizing is essentially 
creative. Economizing is then a cause of 
change in the nature of our demand 
schedules. If so, we are not examining the 
real nature of economizing, if we take the 
demand schedules as “given.”’ This could 
indeed strictly be adequate only if there 
were some essential quality about econo- 
mizing which prevented it from causing 
changes in the demand schedules, a prop- 
osition which seems to be the reverse of 
the facts. 

Perhaps at this stage a more definite 
outline of the view here suggested as to 
the scope and function of economizing 
will be helpful. Economizing is regarded 
as a minor mode of all judgment—scien- 
tific, aesthetic, or moral. It deals with 
quantity and relative proportions of 
quantities necessary to release and real- 
ize the good or beauty sought; whereas 
the full appreciation of good and beauty is 
concerned with qualities. If this were so, 
economizing would be as wide in scope as 
all aesthetic and moral experience, for it 
is difficult to discover any experience in 
which the due proportion of quantities is 
not involved, in the tones of colors as 
much as in the balanced moral life; and 
this is no merely negative process im- 
posed by the limits of finite experience. 
A crowd of colors or shapes or moral ex- 
periences would spell conflict and frus- 
tration if not first organized as to quanti- 
ties. There is a specific appreciation of 
proportion in art; indeed, some critics 


single out the architectural as the skele- 
ton of strength in the classical tradition. 
And the positive value of an eclectic 
moral experience depends on the balance 
with which the various interests are 
combined; though, of course, in each 
case the final value is mainly expressed 
in the quality of the interests. 

If this is correct, economizing does not 
in fact come in later to arrange ends al- 
ready adopted by a choice which has not 
itself in any sense economized; though 
this is the logical method adopted by 
positive economists (legitimately for 
their purposes) when they assume that 
the demand schedules are simply given. 
But in fact, it is here suggested, we do 
not and cannot judge to any extent as 
between possible ends or purposes with- 
out considering questions of quantita- 
tive possibility: how much exercise best 
stimulates thought (for instance, in the 
scholar’s life), as well, of course, as how 
much income or means we can afford for 
each of our final interests. The correct 
solution of the “how much” question 
will here to some extent constitute the 
evolution of higher qualities of apprecia- 
tion in our growing sense of the good and 
beautiful. In sum, economizing is a for- 
mative influence in our developing de- 
sires and satisfactions. If so, the hypothe- 
sis of static demand schedules is legiti- 
mate as a simple provisional assumption. 
It can take us some way to understand- 
ing market exchange, especially on the 
production costs side. It is, however, es- 
sentially inadequate to the depth and 
subtlety of economy in final satisfactions. 

It may be suggested that if such a high 
interpretation is given to our economiz- 
ing activity, there is an obligation to in- 
dicate some rather specific economic end; 
for if we found no unique interest or sat- 
isfaction in economizing, there would 
seem to be no purpose in distinguishing it 
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from the general processes of moral or 
aesthetic judgment. The only kind of dis- 
tinguishable quality experienced in econ- 
omizing would, it seems, be some kind of 
generalized delight in workmanship, or 
efficient construction; generalized, be- 
cause economizing is a relation between 
all proposed ends, not merely as to the 
use of a means. It is a general technique; 
and if it is more than the usual view of 
technique, this must be because we enjoy 
realizing new proportions which reveal 
new beauties or creating new patterns of 
moral or civilized living. This question 
whether we enjoy being efficient has con- 
siderable weight, because, if we do not, it 
would follow that economizing was a 
mere tool or technique, though impor- 
tant on that level. And this would be 
true even if it were granted that econo- 
mizing acts on the choice of our end pur- 
poses, as well as on the organization of 
scarce means to attain them. At this 
stage, it may suffice to outline the logic 
of the situation. Whether economizing is 
a mere tool or whether we enjoy and 
grow in the process in some unique way 
will be approached with more realism 
when we consider whether economy is 
creative and, again, whether the interest 
in efficiency cannot be broken down 
completely into other interests, like the 
desire for power or for harmony or for 
construction. This is subjective. Objec- 
tively, proper proportion of quantities 
would need to be established as a posi- 
tive valuable element in the final values 
to justify a claim for separate value 
status by economy. 

Can, then, the description of economy 
as “a value category’ mean anything sig- 
nificantly and adequately different from 
“an economic motive or end or value”? 
The Oxford Dictionary conveniently de- 
scribes a category as “one of the a priori 
conceptions applied by the mind as 


frames to material supplied by sense,” 
So, when we economize, we would in this 
respect be classifying in a useful way, 
abstracting from our choices the aspect 
directed to extracting the maximum sat. 
isfaction from scarce means. We certainly 
are doing this; we are choosing in relation 
to efficiency, just as in moral action we 
are choosing in relation to goodness. (The 
possibility of economy’s being a mere set 
of classes or mechanical pigeonholes need 
not delay us, for our authors all agree 
that economizing is choice.) But the idea 
of category in contrast with a value ex- 
perience does suggest that, as a category 
has no distinctive value, economizing can- 
not be more than merely mediatory. It 
certainly involves such analysis, such a 
process of classifying; but if we really 
choose, if we change the pigeonholes, it 
is more than this. Our ideas of economy 
grow through our choice, just as do our 
ideas of the good and the beautiful. If 
this is accepted as the likeliest hypothe- 
sis, we shall find just how economizing is 
more than a mode of classifying—pro- 
vided we deal directly with the issue of 
fact: Has it any distinctive value in itself, 
and, if so, how does it appear? 

We can begin by dismissing one type 
of claim made for economic activity. It is 
true that the rivalry of the game is a con- 
siderable incentive in business. Indeed, 
rivalry runs right through the wide value 
systems of our “games,” i.e., those hu- 
man pursuits in which a serious purpose 
beyond them is absent. (This may seem 
rather a humorless description relative to 
the “high seriousness” of modern sport; 
but the seriousness is really a tribute to 
our powers of self-deception. If any pur- 

6 Cf. Hegel, Logic, trans. Wallace, p. 110. “Kant 
expressly explains that the action of reason con- 
sists solely in applying the categories to systematise 
the matter given by perception, i.e., to place it in an 
outside order, under the guidance of the principle 
of non-contradiction.” 
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other than the rivalry to excel, even 
a hint of a possible professional future, 
for instance, is present, then this is not a 
“game.””) In games, however, the serious 
urpose necessary to any value process is 
simply the rivalry in this particular form 
of efficiency itself. The absence of ulterior 
purpose is essential. So far as we compete 
in violin playing, this is a game and not 
asearch for beauty in music. Similarly, 
as far as our aim is to excel others in busi- 
ness, this is a game, not the search for the 
best mobilization of scarce resources for 
competing uses. The two, of course, over- 
lap; results may be increased from both 
motives; but as purposive processes, they 
are distinct. Economizing is at least a 
way of thinking, aiming at something 
different from excelling others. We can 
then hope for real progress only by put- 
ting it to the explicit value tests. 

What, then, are the insignia of value, 
the qualities any claimant to value status 
must establish? Obviously, here, we can 
be only arbitrary and dogmatic. A proof 
of such tests would need a volume. It ap- 
pears wise, however, to make the tests 


rather severe, for if economy passes 


these, it will easily pass less rigorous ones. 
Many philosophers will not accept some 
of the tests here proposed. For each of 
them, the argument offered would then 
need to be suitably modified. Briefly, 
valuation is regarded as an assessment of 
the worthiness of human choices. In some 
sense, it implies that we are satisfied by 
the value experiences. It is therefore 
often regarded as involving some degree 
of obligation, exerted by values as objec- 
tive standards of a social or intuitional 
emotive or intellectual order. Also, value 
experiences have a unique capacity for 
developing in a self-creative way. This 
latter is bound up with the nature of hu- 
man choice or purposive capacity; and it 
isa quality unique to the human species, 


so far as we can see; for only human be- 
ings seem to create what they seek, to be 
able to develop new aims through 
achievements in their pursuit. This ca- 
pacity is a primary character of our mor- 
al, aesthetic, and scientific lives. 

Again, as a matter of definition, a value 
would be distinguished only if it were suf- 
ficiently different from other values to 
make the distinction worth while. Kind- 
ness and charity are hardly two. Here, a 
test might be whether a distinguishable 
instinct—or, if we should avoid the term, 
a distinguishable cultural interest—to be 
satisfied can be discerned. If so, a unique 
value is probably there. And, further, it 
is here assumed that an interest must 
have ail these qualitites (all are essential 
qualities) to achieve value status. Cer- 
tainly, it must have the choice and crea- 
tive qualities, for otherwise it is some- 
thing we must merely accept—a fact. We 
can, of course, enjoy facts, or otherwise. 
We cannot, however, value or praise ex- 
periences as our own, if they are in no 
sense products of our own choice. The es- 
sential presence of enjoyment may seem 
more doubtful. The enjoyment of our 
own kindness does not seem specially 
worthy; but some measure of satisfaction 
seems always to be present in the crea- 
tion of values. This seems to be implied 
in the fact that in valuing we are always 
choosing between possible practical alter- 
natives. ‘‘The best’’ choice must then in- 
volve satisfaction of our own choices in 
some sense, for, otherwise, none of the 
choices could afford us any satisfaction. 
The very fact that it is the best possible 
is satisfying to a purposive being. The 
obligation aspect of values is usually sup- 
ported on these grounds. Without it we 
should be choosing merely what we liked 
most; and this at once carries no merit 
and, more important, constitutes a one- 
way choice, involving no need for difficult 
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judgment between ends of different qual- 
ity. But, indeed, the constant impact of 
aesthetic, moral, and scientific standards 
is obvious. 

I propose therefore to discuss econo- 
mizing in respect of the existence of a dis- 
tinctive economic obligation, the devel- 
opment of economic institutions as proof 
of its creative power, the satisfaction it 
affords, and the question whether it con- 
stitutes a type of choice worth distin- 
guishing. No more than summary treat- 
ment is possible. 

As to distinctive obligation, it seems 
fairly clear that so long as there is pover- 
ty (or indeed scarcity of means), a social 
obligation to use means as efficiently as 
possible exists. It might be said: Is this 
not ultimately merely an aspect of ethical 
value—the social obligation to love one 
another? This indeed is true; but it is 
true of all the moral virtues; it is the na- 
ture of these values, while remaining ana- 
lytically distinct, to co-operate in realiz- 
ing higher synthetic forms. Is there also 
an individual obligation involved in effi- 
ciency? We seem to recognize that being 
efficient is demanded by our own self-re- 
spect. But this individual aspect develops 
only after social progress in moral stand- 
ards. It is hard to conceive it possible be- 
fore them. So, on this score, the issue de- 
pends on whether economizing is worth 
distinguishing. As a moral process, it cer- 
tainly has a place as a quality or mode of 
realization of the moral values. But is it 
more than modal? The modal quality 
does seem especially present in aesthetic 
pursuits. The beautiful will probably be 
found always based on the most econom- 
ic use of means to the end. This is simply 

a quality of all insight and achievement. 
And, indeed, an excess of means would 
blur and obscure the clear form of beau- 
ty. Further, mere efficient technique does 
not amount to much, without beauty. 


Masterly technique in piano playing has 
some value but not very much. And per. 
haps because cubism seems more a tech. 
nique than an end, we find it cold. Where 
perfection is reached, we do not in fact 
distinguish our appreciation of skilfully 
used means from that of the final aes. 
thetic value. So here the economic does 
seem to be rather a mode of appreciating 
beauty than a value distinct from it. It 
may be significant, though, that the cre- 
ation or appreciation of beauty are soli- 
tary, so that economizing here does be- 
come rather a technique than a regula- 
tion of ends as well as means. In the dis- 
covery of truth, economizing is not clear- 
ly more than technique; but so far as 
truth is a matter of human creation, and 
it is this by its very nature in the world 
of values, then the efficient organization 
of truth may show distinctive value in 
the specific institutions it develops. 

Perhaps it is here worth remarking 
that the satisfaction which good work- 
manship achieves is not enough to justify 
a claim to distinctive value by economy, 
for the satisfaction of the workmanlike 
instinct to construct is specific; it 
emerges in “a particular thing.” The 
economic interest is not in this way spe- 
cific; it satisfies rather a cultural stand- 
ard, a nonspecific urge to construct, 
which seems a prescription of social rea- 
son. Its characteristic achievement is to 
create not any one thing but the greatest 
satisfaction possible from the combina- 
tion of all things. This general form or 
stage of the human reason does realize it- 
self in an imposing array of social institu- 
tions. 

It is indeed on this objective-creative 
side that economizing establishes its 
strongest claim to distinctive value. The 
rich profusion of economic institutions is 
evident. Brief thought as to the develop- 
ment of any one such institution, say, 
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that of money, suffices to show that hu- 
man purpose is here decisively creative. 
Here also the mode seems to achieve dis- 
tinctive forms. It is not merely a question 
of thinking in a specific way, so as to de- 
velop other values; it is not merely a cate- 
gory. The search to apply scarce means 
eficiently has in fact created specific or- 
izations of human purposes in which 
men live full, satisfying lives. To consider 
money alone, the historical growth of 
banking and credit mediums, of stock ex- 
changes, financial houses, and now inter- 
national directives, appears to be quite 
distinctive; and they are obviously vigor- 
ous in development. They actively secure 
the most efficient use of scarce means for 
competing claims. They add a specific 
quality, efficiency, to their mediatory 
function of oiling the channels for other 
values. The fact that they develop such 
varied institutional forms, which are 
worthy of the highest respect when they 
do their job properly, seems to constitute 
a common-sense claim to distinctive 
value status in economy’s favor. And ob- 
jective creativeness, we may reflect, is 
one of the most unique characteristics of 
value. This character may be brought to 
life by the following remark of a deeply 
reflective music critic. Discussing the 
changing forms of music over the centu- 
ries, he draws an analogy with architec- 
ture and says “the final result of it all 
was the glory of Gothic; but the men who 
began the experiments had no more no- 
tion of what they would end in than we 
of to-day can possibly have of what the 
music of a century or two hence will be 
like.” The same might be said of our eco- 
nomic institutions. 

Perhaps here then is an obligation to 
be more specific. To give an example, 
then, creativeness appears specially evi- 
dent in the developments leading to the 
International Monetary Fund and Bank. 


One can indeed trace over the centuries 
the broad growing line of freer trade. And 
its liberating, enriching quality is obvi- 
ous, in theory as in practice, so far as it 
is not abused for selfish purposes. But 
history since 1929 affords a keener appre- 
ciation. Here we can trace the slow evo- 
lution of institutions which certainly of- 
fer some hope that they may cope with 
the difficulty which grew so intense after 
1929—the difficulty that trade between 
nations cannot grow with a standard of 
values as between the countries which is 
either too rigid or too flexible. Thought, 
and the practical experience of specialists 
on these issues, did, however, develop 
new defensive mechanisms for currencies 
in the Exchange Equalisation Accounts. 
And, later, the spectacle of the shifts to 
which sauve qui peut trade could bring the 
nations drove home the lesson that sta- 
bility could grow only where nations 
agreed to consult each other before de- 
preciating their own currencies. The first 
established symbol here was the Tripar- 
tite Agreement. Soon came the next logi- 
cal step, the endeavor to establish an in- 
ternational system which would sustain 
agreed and adequate elasticity with sta- 
bility and to create the necessary inter- 
national organs. The method, described 
in the Bretton Woods Agreement, is ex- 
tremely ingenious, and if its estimate of 
the difficulties is sound, it has at least 
some chance in the long run of being 
highly efficient. It is certainly a creation 
and one, if it is allowed to grow, which 
may well be the germ of a future world- 
sovereign body. Now, the seminal work 
here has been done by men interested in 
the practice of finance and banking, as 
well as by monetary theorists, civil serv- 
ants, and politicians. It seems difficult to 
believe that the incentive has been no 
more than the creation of a more efficient 
tool to increase some further value. Of 
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course, men who have worked in this 
sphere have also had in mind wider, more 
varied trade or international peace. But 
study of the thought and exposition in- 
volved, at the various stages, does sug- 
gest as the natural explanation that here 
we have seen the urge, first and foremost, 
to establish a more efficient type of insti- 
tution and that in this creation there 
has been found a rather unique type of 
final satisfaction. Those who toiled to 
achieve it were, to a vital extent, moti- 
vated by the desire to make an efficient 
job of this issue. Those with large experi- 
ence of factories and their creators can 
also testify to the presence of a general 
satisfaction in efficient construction, as 
a major incentive and reward. 

The view that the creativeness of econ- 
omizing is merely a tool may also be 
criticized with reference to personal life. 
A proportioned life does seem to release 
and enrich energies. The one interest in 
its proper place stimulates and refreshes 
others. Exercise refreshes thought; too 
much of either deadens both. Also, the 
endeavor to cultivate efficiency through 
proper proportions can play a part in the 
emergence of specific virtues, such as 
self-control, tolerance, broad-minded- 
ness. It certainly can help to establish 
these; though, if it takes first place, it 
can equally reinforce narrowness; and at 
its best it is directed to the quantitative 
proportions of these values, only. Even 
so, a sense of proportion, an appreciation 
of the satisfaction from a broadly based 
balance of interests, seems to have some 
claim to specific final value itself. 

Take, then, our next test. As to enjoy- 
ability, or the satisfaction which flows 
from any intrinsic good, there seems little 
doubt that we can and do enjoy the con- 
templation and achievement of efficien- 
cy. It does satisfy us, though this satis- 
faction is relatively weak, as compared 


with that arising from a serious Purpose 
to which economy is subservient. When 
we confront this with the test proposed 
by Professor G. E. Moore for intrinsic 
values, we certainly have to discriminate. 
We can hardly think of economy as exist. 
ing at all “in itself in absolute isolation,” 
for it is efficiency’s nature to relate other 
things. But if we think of it in absolute 
abstraction, it does appear always to 
satisfy us, to have intrinsic good quality, 
and always to have this. It contributes 
this intrinsic value of its own to the good- 
ness of the whole, whereas the goodness 
of efficiency as a mere means would have 
no such final influence and appreciation. 
Doubt about efficiency, however, appears 
when we confront such strong cases as 
the efficiency of the Nazi leaders. Can we 
assert that we judge efficient evil action 
as intrinsically better than inefficient 
evil action? The intuitive answer appears 
to be, “‘No.”’ In contrast, there is an obvi- 
ous subjective sense in which a coura- 
geous evil act is better than a cowardly 
evil act, however more harmful the for- 
mer may be; but efficiency seems to add 
to the clear-sighted calculation and ma- 
lignity of the evil act. The issue is ob- 
scure and narrow. It certainly seems that 
we do disapprove of an efficient evil act 
more than an inefficient one, for we con- 
sider that an efficient man ought to avoid 
evil action more easily than an inefficient 
man. On the objective side, we certainly 
have less satisfaction in the results of ef- 
ficient than of inefficient evil action. Of 
course, the results of efficiency do not in 
themselves determine the question of ef- 
ficiency’s intrinsic value. If, however, it 
is the case that efficiency always, through 
its nature, intensifies the goodness of 
good acts and the badness of bad acts, 
then this appears to be an objective qual- 
ity of efficiency which does determine its 
7 Principia ethica, p. 187. 
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intrinsic quality; for efficiency is not 
merely indifferent or neutral of the final 
yalue, as we might say that luck and the 
weather and the inheritance of talents are 
neutral. Its capacity to intensify is inher- 
ent, general, and consistent, so that it 
becomes a part of the whole experience, 
pot a mere means of final appreciation. 
So, over the two sides, it appears likely 
that in evil or disharmonious concrete 
settings, economy and efficiency become 

itive disvalues, though, in relation to 
the absolute, predominant disvalue of the 
evil will, they are not strong individual 
disvalues. Still, if this argument can be 
taken as broadly near the truth, then ef- 
ficiency’s claim to be judged a value, on 
the score that it is an intrinsic good, and 
so always good in itself in any circum- 
stances, comes perilously near ship- 
wreck. At best it could only be a very 
weak sort of value, more like a technique; 
for a good technique will always intensify 
evil as well as good results. 

This is, of course, difficult country; 
and some reactions to the argument will 
at once arise. We do, for instance, enjoy 
lago’s efficiency. But, after all, Iago lives 
only in a work of imagination, based on 
the “willing suspension of disbelief,” it- 
self one source of our pleasure. There is, 
indeed, magic about. If one were to con- 
front Iago in real life, especially if his 
“motiveless malignity” were turned on- 
to us, it seems doubtful whether we 
should enjoy his efficiency—surely, rath- 
er the opposite. Himmler might stand as 
as example of mere efficiency, combined, 
of course, with a generally evil policy but 
more its executive than its creator. It ap- 
pears that we are revolted by his efficien- 
cy in a rather unique way. Himmler illus- 
trates a dramatic moral distortion of a 
special type that Hitler does not show. 
We might say that Hitler is the more hu- 
man of the two, in the sense that he does 


not sink so to the inhuman, machine level 
as does his lieutenant ; Himmler therefore 
does demonstrate the extent to which ef- 
ficiency can become a concrete disvalue. 
There is, to be sure, the point that 
Himmler no doubt enjoyed his own effi- 
ciency; as indeed did many Germans. So, 
in the mere sense that some satisfaction 
is always present, it may be argued that 
the value test is met. Still, where a form 
of activity is intrinsically good in any sig- 
nificant way, it will always afford general, 
positive satisfaction. The Himmler case 
is really one of morally distorted values. 
The difficult fact seems to remain that ef- 
ficiency can easily be transformed into 
positive disvalue by an overriding evil 
purpose or end. This certainly prejudices 
its claim to value status on the rather 
vital issue that a value must represent a 
unique form of objective goodness in 
itself. 

We cannot make these strictures on 
such values as kindness or courage. Cour- 
age is often spent in evil causes; yet even 
there it maintains its own essential 
worth. Temperance in evil ways is per- 
haps barely good, or neutral, though a 
temperate evil act is better than an in- 
temperate evil act. Justice in evil-doing 
is difficult to imagine. The just man can 
hardly pursue evil purposes. These reflec- 
tions seem to suggest that economizing 
has more a mediating, nonfinal nature 
than perhaps any value (if it is one) of 
which we can think. In this respect, it 
does largely assume the final quality of 
the ends it subserves. So, on the basis of 
the subjective satisfaction value test, it 
appears to score very low marks. Yet, 
even so, if efficiency is not a value, it is 
a disvalue. It is never merely fortuitous 
and indifferent, like physical influences 
or such factors as personal physical beau- 
ty. We never regard efficiency, even in 
evil-doing, as mere technique. It seems 
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to give a flavor to evil, though, like tech- 
nique, it has always fairly strong personal 
quality. It is always on the valuational 
level. The question is whether its own 
positive, distinctive quality is strong 
enough to stake its claim as a separate 
value. On the enjoyability test the an- 
swer appears to be “No”; certainly 
on its negative side, in relation to evil, 
though not so clearly so in its positive 
setting; for efficiency does seem to con- 
tribute distinctive quality to good ac- 
tions. In a general description, it is rather 
a quality or mode of realization of other 
values. Yet where the values subserved 
are not positively evil, it appears that we 
can and do, indeed ought to, take posi- 
tive satisfaction of a distinct if relatively 
weak kind in the exercise of efficiency, 
much as we do in that of temperance or 
prudence.® 

To what, then, does this amount? 
Economizing seems to pass all the tests 
fairly easily except this one. But that one 
is important. The quality of affording 
some unique flavor of satisfaction is a 
fairly essential mark of a value, as usual- 
ly understood. It is at least almost neces- 
sary to recognition as a distinct value. 
The nearest we get to individual quality 
in economizing is the satisfaction of a 
generalized desire for workmanship. If 
that is granted, it may be a weak but 
barely sufficient basis for economy’s 
claim. On the other scores its case is fairly 
easily made. It does create standards or 
obligations of its own. And these it real- 
izes in one of the richest, most firmly 
based sets of institutions cultural devel- 
opment can show. In this sense it is rath- 
er a strong objective value; and perhaps 
this compensates for its definitely weak 


®Moore’s treatment of ‘“‘organic wholes” in 
Principia ethica has been found most stimulating, 
though he should not be saddled with any responsi- 
bility for the use made of the conception in these 
paragraphs. 


subjective virtue. Economy, it has been 
said, is a strong rather than a high value. 
In this, however, it conforms to the gen- 
eral nature of organizing values. Temper- 
ance and justice also are rather nonspe- 
cific than specific. They are ways of ar- 
ranging other values, rather than full of 
personal warmth and virtue in them- 
selves, as are kindness or courage. Econo- 
my does not appear to fall far behind 
temperance in respect of own-subjective 
quality, and on the objective-creative 
comparison it here excels. But both fall 
behind justice on each count and by a 
fairly wide margin. 

If the value status of economy were 
denied, where, then, might we place it? 
Is “category” adequate? In its usual ob- 
jective form it is too static. “A mode of 
reasoning, or of rational conduct” is 
probably the subjective way of putting 
this. Such a description, however, is rath- 
er too generalized within the sphere of 
reason and too exclusive within the 
sphere of actual experience for economy. 
Morality also is a mode of reason, as ra- 
tional conduct. Reason here seeks the 
good. With efficiency added, it seeks as 
much as possible of the good. Both are 
inherent in any rational conduct. These 
are broad rationalizations, just as are 
beauty, truth, goodness, which satisfy 
the three wide, indeed comprehensive, 
modes of human behavior, the emotion- 
al, the intellectual, and the purposive. 
Such broad generalizations have their ob- 
vious uses. They do not, however, tell us 
much about particular dynamics in par- 
ticular situations; and economy seems to 
be such a dynamic. So its claim to dis- 
tinct value status must be decided on its 
own specific content. Economy is a cate- 
gory and as such a highly important one; 
but we have to consider also whether it 
is a unique category and, if so, how. 

The next pigeonhole for economy might 
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be technique. Thinkers seem agreed that 
it is at least technique. Usually it is ar- 
gued, surely correctly, that economy is 
more than technique; for both means and 
ends are multiple in economizing, where- 
as only means are so in technique—the 
end there is given. Now, high authorities 
ascribe some value status to techniques 
themselves, though only on the lowest 
level. Techniques seem to have all the 
necessary qualities, especially self-crea- 
tive powers, except that they have the 
same weakness as economy on the subjec- 
tive satisfaction side, only considerably 
more so. If this is true, economy scores a 
fortiter point. Yet a fairly common posi- 
tion taken by more positive economists is 
to place economy above technique but to 
deny value status to both. “Economics 
deals with ascertainable facts; ethics with 
valuations and obligations; the two fields 
of enquiry are not on the same planes of 
discourse.”? The implication is that eco- 
nomics is positive science pure and 
simple, there being no economic norm. 
This argument is, however, stated as 
resting on the assumption that our de- 
mand schedules are merely accepted as 
data. This may be entirely legitimate for 
the purposes of positive science. How far 


-it represents the facts is a very different 


question. It is indeed fairly obvious that 
it does not represent the facts. In real 
life, our demand schedules are not simply 
presented to our economizing faculty. 
This could be true only if by its very na- 
ture the economizing motive could never 
be a cause of change in our demand 
schedules, if the nature of economizing in 
some way precluded such a possibility. In 
fact these very demand schedules are 
recognized to be themselves far from ulti- 
mate; they are merely substitutes for the 
real dynamics, our desires. We assume 
that they adequately represent our de- 


Robbins, op. cit., p. 48. 


sires (though they certainly do not do 
so), because this is the best we can do; 
and we must do so if we wish a firm basis, 
an exact common measure for a quanti- 
tative science.’° 

In real life, however, our constant 
knowledge of the need to economize and 
our wish to be efficient continuously 
modify the systems of our desires gener- 
ally. The sense of the possible, the mak- 
ing the best of things, the new experi- 
ences and desires springing from a wider 
and richer balance—these are constant 
conditions of all our experiences. We do 
in fact take special pleasure in deriving 
positive qualities of satisfaction from 
these very limitations; the art of minia- 
tures is one small, negative example. Our 
desires are certainly in conduct no mere 
data for us; we continually shape and 
re-create them into possible systems, and 
this is the realistic truth, even though the 
positive economist may, correctly for the 
purposes of positive science, give a firm 
negative to the question, “Is it not pos- 
sible for us to extend our generalisations 
so as to cover changes of the data?’””™ It 
would be positively possible only if we 
knew all the facts. In real life we cannot 
so know even the present, let alone the 
future. It does not exist until we make it. 
It is human nature, as well as poetic 
fancy, to shatter the “sorry scheme of 
things entire” and then try to “remould 
it nearer to the heart’s desire.” Always 
the “heart” would need to be a bit of an 
economist, as it indeed is, in the remold- 
ing, for we always remold under the very 
present sense of the possible, of scarce 
means confronting ever abounding de- 
sires. 


© And the intensities of our desires are themselves 
only assumed proportional to our actual satisfac- 
tions (cf. A. C. Pigou, Economics of Welfare, 
Part I, chap. ii). 


Robbins, of. cit. 
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Here, economizing resembles all values. 
“A value is something sought not fully 
possessed.’’"* Only those who rule out 
economic choice can deny this. Marxists 
certainly would argue that our “choice” 
is determined materially. There are no 
ends; there are only techniques. Econo- 
mists outside this faith generally agree 
that there is confusion here between 
technique and economy at least. To 
maintain logical consistency, we should 
need to agree that there is only one end, 
for techniques as for economy; for, then, 
there is no choice; the one end, power, for 
the Marxist, determines throughout. 
Only Marxists would maintain this—if 
even they do; for the state, they still 
hope, will wither away. 

A further doubt remains. May the final 
value suggested as owing to efficiency be 
no more than an amalgam of other 
values? There is in efficiency an element 
of the satisfaction of aesthetic desire, in 
securing a liberating harmony among dis- 
cordant elements. There is the desire for 
power, which efficiency does help to satis- 
fy. There is the desire to esteem our- 
selves. There is the desire to construct. 
Efficiency can certainly offer all these 
satisfactions; and if this is all it offers, 
then there is left no unique quality as a 
basis for its separate recognition. This 
paper has stressed the element of aesthet- 
ic desire. If efficiency is mere desire for 
power, then it is no separate value; but it 
does appear that it can be other than the 
desire for power. It is an important ele- 
ment in self-esteem ; but of what virtue or 
value is this not true? The constructive 
element is always present; but in econo- 
mizing it has the general character of the 
organizing values. All this may be true. 
The issue finally depends on whether we 
do or do not find unique final quality in 

12 Knight, Freedom and Reform, p. 299. 


efficiency itself; an issue on which as yet 
dogmatism is premature. One can only 
describe one’s own reactions. Certainly 
in the world of business and affairs, it 
does seem that we do recognize a unique 
satisfaction springing from the efficient 
organization of our interests. In aesthetic 
experience, however, there is the doubt 
that, while a separate appreciation of ef- 
ficiency can exist, it there becomes rather 
a hindrance than a help to the finest aes- 
thetic experience, especially if it insists 
on separate recognition. Indeed, this can 
be true on the moral basis also. We know 
how efficiency can spread to freeze the 
warmth of kindness in charity. In neither 
case, however, does the most rampant 
efficiency absorb all the final appre- 
ciation, if final goodness or beauty is also 
present. 

So, economizing, if not a value, is in 
real life more than mere analysis of fact. 
It is more than technique, if less than 
value. It has specific quality but perhaps 
not sufficiently to justify value rank. 
What can we conclude from so guarded 
an estimate? This paper makes no at- 
tempt to reach clear-cut conclusions. It 
is rather a survey to assess what claims 
economy must meet and how far it meets 
them. The conclusion emerges that econ- 
omy does not fit comfortably into any 
one of the pigeonholes. Especially, the 
fact that we gain not satisfaction but dis- 
satisfaction from the efficiency of the 
evil-doer, and properly so, is the “largest 
wave” to surmount. This all suggests not 
the blunt conclusion that economy is not 
a value but rather that we should do well 
to consider our system of classes. Is it 
adequate? ‘Values, categories, tech- 
niques, facts’”—this sieve may be too 
coarse. It is analytic; it is based on the 
principle of distinct separating qualities, 
establishing the proper pigeonhole. But, 
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while abstractly we can so distinguish be- 
tween the values, and this is useful, yet 
the real nature of these values differs as 
much from these pure abstractions of 
them as does a chemical compound from 
amere mixture. The values in real life run 
into one another. This fluidity gives 
unique quality to each real value situa- 
tion. Thus, economy means something 
unique in each of the medieval moral and 
political systems; something unique in 
free Victorian enterprise; something 
unique in the Orient as against the West; 
something unique in the public utility 
compared with nationalized industry or 
co-operative ; or in a gold rush or the fine 
arts. Analytic labels help us to under- 
stand these processes, but they will never 
catch the peculiar quality of value situa- 
tions. We can taste these only by living 
them, for it is the essence of a generaliza- 
tion to be general and of a value to be 
unique. Generalizations cannot therefore 
finally define a value. They can supply 
the bricks; but only experience can build 
values. If this is so, we should not be dis- 
couraged by our failure to define econo- 
my. This failure may indeed be a sign of 
its value status. 

In sum, we are not yet ready to be dog- 
matic. The quotations with which the in- 
quiry started were not intended to sug- 
gest any criticism of their authors. In- 
deed, having torn them from their con- 
texts, this would have been inexcusable. 
They were intended simply to indicate 
that our subject is obscure and one that 
calls for keener and more concrete 
thought. We need to know much more 
about the values. We need finer discrimi- 
nation. Perhaps we need to transcend our 
present essentially analytic processes of 
thought; for the values are rather a mov- 
ing, growing conflux of emotive purposes 
than layers of separate pigeonholes. Only 


when we are able to think in terms of 
value compounds rather than through 
merely mixing our ideas shall we be able 
to do values justice. 

Meanwhile, we can perhaps conclude 
that economy is more like a value experi- 
ence than anything else suggested. Its 
main inadequacy is the rather easy way 
in which it turns into a subjective dis- 
value when combined with a higher but 
vicious value aim. In this negative case it 
seems to have little value of its own. Ef- 
ficiency under the control of an ugly pur- 
pose does seem to accentuate the subjec- 
tive and objective aspects of disvalue in 
the evil experience. Does it, then, inevita- 
bly follow that, combined with a higher 
positive value, efficiency cannot give us 
a quite strong and distinctive final satis- 
faction? With diffidence, I suggest that 
this does not inevitably follow. It does 
not follow just because a primary quality 
of value situations is that they are 
unique; though it does seem to follow in 
analytic logic. Each value situation must 
be individually experienced and assessed. 
It may be that efficiency for the abstract 
intellect, always a good in isolation, is 
relatively so weak in value quality that 
it is easily transformed into a disvalue by 
an evil will. Yet it is also possible that ef- 
ficiency may contribute to an evil situa- 
tion qualitatively in quite a different way 
from its influence in a good or beautiful 
experience. Efficiency may develop strong 
positive qualities in a good concrete set- 
ting; though in a bad one it seems to add 
distinctive disvalue to the situation; 
much asa color, which under a good light 
enriches in many directions, may become 
a muddy object of distaste and distortion 
under an unsuitable light." 

13 This passage has been especially influenced 


by my interpretation of G. E. Moore’s theory of 
“organic wholes” (cf. Principia ethica). 
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So, in relation to virtuous or beautiful 
experience, efficiency may still afford 
quite important final as well as media- 
tory value. The subject cries out for fur- 
ther thought. Our argument may mean- 
while suggest this very tentative conclu- 
sion. Perhaps, until the opposite is 
proved, we may well trust the intuition 
that, relative to good ends, we do feel 
distinctive satisfaction in being efficient. 


If so, the special objection we have noted 
need not overwhelm the suggestion that 
economy is more like a value than any- 
thing else. But the safe, conservative 
view will be that efficiency takes its place 
at the head of the techniques. Whether, 
on that interpretation, it is in some sense 
also a value is a further and largely un- 
explored problem. 

GLascow UNIVERSITY 
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THE NOTION OF RESPONSIBILITY’ 


Cc. V. SALMON 


BoY, led by his father to the scene 
of an unconfessed mishap, may 
answer “Yes,” with reference to 

the cherry jam on the carpet, to the 
question, “‘Are you responsible for this?” 
But, as the broken pot will have been an 
accident and no part of the boy’s inten- 
tions, we should all agree that it was cer- 
tainly not this for which the boy had 
been, in any full sense, responsible. 

A chemist introduces into a vessel con- 
taining oxygen and sulphur dioxide a 
stick of platinized asbestos. The sulphur 
dioxide becomes sulphur trioxide, and 
the chemist removes the catalyst un- 
changed. The chemist foresaw the result 
and intended it, but what happened in 
the vessel was part of a natural process 
for which he cannot be held in the full 
sense responsible. The applications of 
science in transforming the material 
world about us have added enormously 
to what we can initiate, but they have 
added nothing to that for which we can 
assume responsibility. 

An intelligence officer, working on the 
invasion, is captured by the Gestapo in 
Normandy before D-Day. He is asked for 
the names of his colleagues. He knows 
that, if he withholds the names, several 
of his teeth will be ground to the nerves 
without intervention of anesthetic. He 
says nothing. This man is fully respon- 
sible for his action. And I am satisfied 
that in order to do justice to what he has 
done, which is, in recognition of a certain 
necessity, to have decided to say nothing, 


1 A paper read before the American Philosophical 
Association (Eastern Section) at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, December 28, 1948. 


we must assume, as, for instance, F. H. 
Bradley assumed at the beginning of the 
Ethical Studies, the existence of a self, 
continuing and identical, and of an 4px# 
or effective principle of action in the self, 
and that the self made its decision on 
moral grounds. 

Responsibility seems to me to be the 
attitude of a self to a conclusion which it, 
has presented to itself. This is to make it 
the name for a situation which, I am fully 
aware, many contemporary philosophers 
will deny to be actual. Let me agree at 
once that there is no means by which 
such a situation can ever be externalized. 
It will follow that there will be no way in 
which prediction can be used to verify 
the responsibility which in a given case I 
may be presuming. If knowledge of a per- 
son’s character puts me in a position, as 
I think it may, to declare in advance 
what on a given occasion this person will 
do, I shall still have to say that character 
is what only a self can achieve. This is 
again what Bradley said and Plato im- 
plied, in his view of spontaneity as the 
essence of the soul. But when I do, on the 
strength of my knowledge of a person’s 
character, venture to declare in advance 
what it is this person will do, I shall be 
making my declaration on the assump- 
tion that my friend will act responsibly; 
and it will remain true that as much of 
what he may be said to ‘“‘do” as may fall 
under the observation of an investigator 
who has no knowledge of his character, 
and does not assume that he has a char- 
acter, will seem to this investigator to 
offer grounds sufficient without the pre- 
sumption of responsibility to explain 
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what he “did.’”’ But the investigator and 
I will then be talking, though under the 
same name, about different “actions.” If 
the investigator is a scientist, he will be 
talking about some physical, physiologi- 
cal, or psychological event which he can 
relate causally to other events. If he is a 
philosopher, he will, I suspect, be talking 
metaphysically about some capacity of 
reality to be both material and mental, or 
to be first the one and then the other, or 
to be both at once. My own position will 
be much simpler. I shall be talking about 
why my friend decided to do what he did. 
And while the investigator, because he 
denies the act of consciousness and, prob- 
ably, the self, and, certainly, the object 
in consciousness, is saying that this is 
precisely what my friend could not have 
done, I shall be going on to say that of 
course my friend was bound to make up 
his mind as he did, because he had found 
himself face to face with a necessity or 
obligation. And I shall add, as quickly as 
I can, that this necessity or obligation 
must on no account be confused with any 
order of causality, since the essence of the 
necessity with which my friend has 
brought himself into contact is that 
it could not become effective except 
through his recognition of it. 

A man can act responsibly when he 
finds that he can identify himself with 
some condition of reality which he has 
imagined. But the circumstances under 
which he can so identify himself belong 
wholly inside and not outside conscious- 
ness—they involve the relation of a per- 
son to his own ficta—so that whether or 
not a person does find himself in the situ- 
ation I am describing will always depend 
on himself and never on externals. And I 
want to argue, though I shall have no 
time to develop it here, that the situa- 
tions in which the self can, through its 
imagination, find itself obliged are not 


confined to the kind we normally cal] 
“ethical.” The artist in the act of compo- 
sition, and the thinker in the act of 
thought, can, equally with the agent, 
find themselves under obligation, can 
find themselves facing a necessity the es- 
sence of which is that it cannot be effec. 
tive except through their recognition of 
it. The “This must stand” of the com- 
poser of a given progression, or of the 
thinker of a given argument, is the issue 
of an actual discovery—the discovery 
that “I can no other,” and, for this rea- 
son, the responsible actions of the thinker 
and the agent, as well as those of the 
artist, may properly be called “expres- 
sive.” 

To deny the act of experience with its 
possibilities of the relation of the self to 
what it has imagined, that is, to objects 
which are internal to consciousness, and 
not external, seems to me to be no less 
fatal to the necessities of thought than it 
is to those of morals and art. 

That the necessities on which respon- 
sible action depends must be recognized 
to be experienced necessities does not 
make it necessary to think of them as, in 
any psychological sense, subjective. 
Their objectivity must be thought of as 
deriving from enjoyed experience. They 
are enjoyed necessities. They must not 
be thought of as being, in Kant’s phrase, 
conditions of experience, for they are not 
formal. They have content. We actually 
feel the pull of them. But they will not be 
realized, made real, unless we realize 
them. The artist has to make. The think- 
er has to admit. The agent has to do. 

It is often said, nowadays, that the 
philosopher, if he wishes to make signifi- 
cant statements, must, from however 
lofty a station, concern himself with mat- 
ters of fact. I admit that making asser- 
tions, and putting one’s self in the posi- 
tion to make assertions, about matters of 
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fact is not, even for the philosopher, 
without its own charm—the charm, 
largely, I think, of being able to prove 
that one is right. But the real force of the 
contention, that significant statements 
must refer to matters of fact, seems to me 
to issue from the view that thinking can- 
not be relevant or trustworthy unless it is, 
on whatever level, scientific in character. 
It seems to me clear that this view leaves 
us with no means of distinguishing phi- 
losophy from science and puts us back 
among all the disadvantages, though 
among none of the advantages, of the 
situation of the old natural philosophers. 
But I suspect that a suggestion underlies 
the contemporary view, which was no 
part of the conviction of the natural phi- 
losophers, the suggestion, namely, that it 
is not only the scientist but also the or- 
dinary practical man, in his ordinary 
practical occupations, who is concerned 
with matters of fact. What is being com- 
monly argued, nowadays, is not only 
that nothing but the concern with mat- 
ters of fact is rational but that nothing 
else is practical. Now, surely, that the 
scientist has discovered how to concern 
himself with matters of fact, is precisely 
his remarkable achievement, but that 
the scientist’s point of view, in so far as 
it is scientific, is reached without an 
abrupt and modal alteration of the prac- 
tical man’s interest is an astonishing as- 
sumption. It is the prerogative of philos- 
ophy but not of science to be an exten- 
sion of the ordinary man’s view. In his 
responsible moments, which I should say, 
of course, are the moments which belong 
to him as rational man, the ordinary per- 
son is concerned not with what is but, in 
one way or another, with what ought to 
be. And, left to himself, this rational man 
will not dream of looking to any of the 
Sciences, nor yet to any materialist his- 
tory, to discover his duty. He does not 


think of the future for which he is respon- 
sible as an extension of the scientific past. 
A future predicted by science can only 
flow out of the necessities of the past, but 
the necessities with which, as a respon- 
sible person, he is familiar are necessities 
which he has to impose upon, and cannot 
discover among, matters of fact. The fu- 
ture for which he is responsible must 
pass directly through his experienced 
present and be the issue of his enjoyment 
of that experience. He might represent 
this future, perhaps, as a line drawn at 
right angles to the scientific past. The or- 
dinary person still regards it as obvious 
that, in so far as we can think the future 
inevitable, we cannot think ourselves re- 
sponsible for it; and, having seen this, he 
forgets the inescapabilities of scientific 
prediction and goes back quietly to re- 
assume his own responsibilities. And 
what we philosophers should, it seems to 
me, be pointing out in his defense is that 
science is carried on neither from the 
viewpoint nor in the interests of the 
practical man. Science enables me to pre- 
dict, but I cannot predict unless I have 
first learned to detach myself from my 
normal responsible interest in my sur- 
roundings. 

It might be comforting for a short 
time, but it would ultimately be disas- 
trous, if we should persuade ourselves 
that, by extending the consequences of 
what we can initiate among externals, 
science has eo ipso enlarged the vision of 
the responsible person. Certainly where 
we could formerly kill half a dozen with 
a cannon ball, or save a few with leeches, 
we can now kill or cure thousands with 
atom bombs or streptomycin. But, of 
course, killing and curing are not easy 
terms, and, if we are speaking of our in- 
tentions, we need to be precise. And if by 
an intention we are to mean something 
for the realization of which we ourselves 
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can be held responsible, then the conclu- 
sion we present to ourselves, in our 
imaginations, must be a necessity the 
character of which is, as I have said, that 
it will not be effective save through our 
recognition of it. In other words, what we 
present to ourselves as responsible per- 
sons is matter of must and not of fact; 
and, since we cannot be bound by the 
possibilities of the actual, we are not to 
expect to discover our musts by any ob- 
servation of, or generalization from, ac- 
tual fact. In other words, proving that 
you are right by prediction of, or experi- 
ment with, externals is strictly alterna- 
tive to taking responsible action. Our 
telephones, our radios, and our jet planes 
establish that their inventors were right, 
but we cannot properly call these things 
themselves realized intentions, for the 
enjoyed necessities in the invention of 
these instruments belonged to the acts of 
thought and not to the application of the 
thought. Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus,” 
on the other hand, is itself a realized in- 
tention and, like all such, does not pre- 
sent us with the problem of how to con- 
trol it. We are not responsible when we 
control externals. We are responsible 
when we interpret them. Scientific con- 
trol, with reference to our responsibili- 
ties, amounts to an indefinite postpone- 
ment. 

The difficulty of arguing perfectly 
cogently here is part of the difficulty of 
knowing where to draw the line between 
pure and applied science. If one knew 
how much of abstract scientific theory 
had grown, as Mr. Conant has recently 
suggested much of it has certainly grown, 
out of an interest in sucking water out of 
wells or ringing bells in a vacuum, this 
line might be easier to draw. 

And I should grant at once that as 
much of scientific speculation as could 
properly be conceived as purely theoreti- 


cal, as purely aletheutic (if I may coin g 
word) or verifical (if I may fall back on 
an old one), would be the issue of re- 
sponsible action, the action, namely, of 
responsible thought. If pure mathematics 
are alone purely theoretical, it might be 
better perhaps to call these art than sci- 
ence. What seems certain is that the no- 
tion of scientific law is of a formulation 
subservient to, and continually giving 
way to, fact, while the notion of the mor- 
al law is of an imposed law to which fact 
must give way. 

But, to come back, it seems to me clear 
that, in so far as the ordinary person 
thinks of dropping bombs or injecting 
penicillin as an opportunity for moral ac- 
tion, he will look for the quality of the ac- 
tion in question not in the natural physi- 
cal or biological process but in the imagi- 
nation of the agent, in what the agent 
had imagined to himself he was to decide 
to do. What it is that a responsible per- 
son does when he releases a bomb or gives 
a bracelet to his wife will vary from man 
to man. And, if, for the sake of example, 
it is conceivable, and I believe that it is 
no more than barely conceivable, that 
the pilot who held his plane or the bom- 
bardier who pressed his button over 
Hiroshima was intending no more than 
to initiate the disintegration of an atom, 
it would have to be said of him that he 
was intending no more than at that mo- 
ment, at whatever cost, to carry out an 
experiment. It can be said, I think, that, 
in order to use externals responsibly, the 
person has to use them as symbols for 
truth, goodness, or beauty, and the ap- 
plication of science may, besides post- 
poning, make it harder to use externals as 
symbols. To treat the machine, for ex- 
ample, as a symbol is to waste the ma- 
chine. 

I have one last point to make. That we 
should recognize what it is precisely that 
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we can accept responsibility for seems to 
me to have become increasingly impor- 
tant since Adam Smith, and Hartley, and 
Bentham, and the other forerunners, be- 
gan to bring us to the idea of the social 
sciences, and what we might accomplish 
by controlling the individual and society. 
Iput no limit at all to the power we may 
derive from the observation and formula- 
tion of men’s behavior. But I think that 
very great dangers attach from our hav- 
ing learned, as economics and psychology, 
in particular, seem to establish that we 
have, to include ourselves, and what we 
now rather dangerously call our experi- 
ence, among the externals to which we 
can take up the attitude of spectators. 
While, as I have maintained, philosophy 
is nothing but an extension of the ordi- 
nary person’s responsible preoccupa- 
tions, the applications of science require 
a break with these, and the sort of break 
which the cartoonist Steig represented 
once in the drawing of a man whose face 
was smiling but who carried his head in 
his hand. Scientific thinkers have been 
suggesting since the end of the eighteenth 
century, as we all know, that we are not 
in a position to know what is good until 
some scientist tells us. What we have to 
do, therefore, these people suggest, is 
either to become scientists ourselves or to 
put ourselves, as fast as we can, under 
the direction of scientists. Let us call in 
the expert. If there is a problem, science 
can solve it; if science cannot solve it, 
there is no problem. But this is a sugges- 
tion, it seems to me, which the scientist 
can make at least with more impunity 
than the philosopher, for the philosopher 
should know not only that it is not nec- 
essary to be a philosopher in order to be 
a good man but that we could not have 
expected to become philosophers until we 
had learned to become good men. It is of 
paramount importance that we should 


not go back upon Socrates’ old conten- 
tion that philosophy is essentially re- 
flexive, a learning to know yourself. We 
begin upon this learning, surely, at what- 
ever time we manage to detach our 
awareness from being no more than a 
part of our behavior. And this we do, 
surely, and is it not our first human 
achievement, expressly as and when we 
become able to lift our attention from 
what is to what must be. And this we 
cannot do, it seems to me, except in the 
terms of the necessities of what we later 
learn to call art and morals and theory. 
It is later that we may learn to draw out 
the implications of these necessities by 
reflecting upon our experience, which is 
philosophy itself. It may seem surprising 
to us, as we look back, that the philo- 
sophical interests should have preceded 
the scientific. But the fact is, of course, 
that it was for a long time taken for 
granted that our interest in what we have 
learned to call nature was bound to re- 
main philosophical. To have developed 
an interest, beyond theory, in scientific 
control is an achievement to which, as I 
think we can now see, certainly rever- 
sionary dangers must always have at- 
tached; for we come by our control only 
as often as we can succeed in redirecting 
our attention, though now deliberately 
and systematically, on to the level of fact 
from which our reflexive exercises had 
raised it. We stand safe, no doubt, so long 
as we know what we are doing. But what 
this is we shall certainly forget, it seems 
to me, if we persuade ourselves that even 
as philosophers we have no choice but to 
externalize what we are looking at, for we 
shall then be found to deny the activity 
of experience, and the actuality of the 
self, and the mental act, and so to blind 
ourselves to the nature and reality of our 
responsibilities. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MORAL OBLIGATION 


WILLIAM F. QUILLIAN, JR. 


NY thorough treatment of the the- 
A oretical problems of ethics must 
come ultimately to a considera- 
tion of the question of moral obligation, 
and any such treatment will follow one of 
two general lines, depending upon the 
position of its author. Either it will seek 
to explain the fact of moral obligation, or 
it will deny, or at least question, the va- 
lidity or meaningfulness of the notion of 
unconditional moral obligation. This pa- 
per falls into the second of these two 
categories, its aim being to show that, 
when the notion of moral obligation is 
analyzed, the only defensible meaning 
which it has is that of a conditional obli- 
gation. In addition, this paper will seek 
to show that the supreme task for ethics 
—and, indeed, for any person or for any 
collective entity such as a state or nation 
—is that of understanding what one real- 
ly wants or desires and, from this, of dis- 
covering what specific acts and attitudes 
will achieve the fulfilment of these de- 
sires. 
The question which brings us to grips 
with our problem is: What is the meaning 
of “‘ought”’ or of “‘ought not” in the mul- 
titude of situations in which this or simi- 
lar expressions are used? We shall look 
briefly at five treatments which are con- 
cerned with this question. 


I 


Nonnaturalistic writers in ethics have 
consistently tried not only to account for 
the feeling of “oughtness” but also to de- 
fend and explain the fact of uncondi- 
tional obligation. There are three impor- 
tant theories of this type: (1) those which 


find the source of obligation in the will of 
God; (2) Kant’s theory; and (3) those 
which find the source of obligation in 
value. We shall examine these in turn. 

First, and having the most venerable 
heritage, is the view that obligation is de- 
rived from the command or the will of 
God. Numerous biblical references could 
be cited as illustrations of this position, 
references such as the Ten Command- 
ments, Micah’s summary of what God 
requires of man, etc. Unmistakable in 
these references is the idea of man as ex- 
isting under certain divinely given abso- 
lute commands. Representative of the 
numerous modern formulations of this 
point of view is that ably expressed by 
A. E. Taylor, notably in The Faith of a 
Moralist, as well as in other writings. He 
maintains that ‘‘the commands of moral- 
ity . .. come from a supreme and abso- 
lute reason into likeness with which I have 
to grow, but which remains always be- 
yond me. What ‘my’ reason does, and 
does always only imperfectly, is to recog- 
nize, not to create, the obligations it is my 
duty to fulfill.”* Professor Taylor ex- 
plains further that ‘‘the moral life, at its 
best, points to something which, because 
it transcends the separation of ‘ought’ 
from ‘is,’ must be called definitely reli- 
gion and not morality, as the source and 
inspiration of what is best in morality 
itself.’” 

For the purposes of this discussion let 
us simply assume that God, so con- 
ceived, does exist. How can the relation- 

* A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist (London: 
Macmillan, 1930), I, 152. 

2 Tbid., p. 155. 
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ship between the will of such a Being and 
his creatures be conceived? (a) One possi- 
bility is that the will of God may be re- 
garded as expressing the regulations or 
conditions through adherence to which 
human beings may achieve their highest 
good; in this case, the will of God is 
thought of as expressing hypothetical im- 
peratives, viz., “If you wish to achieve 
your highest good, then you must do this 
or not do that.”’ One can readily interpret 
practically the whole of the biblical writ- 
ers’ conceptions of the relation of God to 
his people along these lines. The eighth- 
century prophets’ forecast of doom for 
the Children of Israel because of their 
wickedness or Jesus’ answer to the rich 
man who wanted to know how to obtain 
eternal life are illustrations of this condi- 
tional character of the divine impera- 
tives. (b) Or, second, the will of God may 
be regarded as expressing what God de- 
sires that his people should do—these de- 
ires being rooted in his love for them and 


/ being directed toward their highest good. 


(c) Or, again, the will of God may be re- 
garded not so much as expressing the 
conditions for the achievement of his 
creatures’ highest good or as God’s own 
desires but rather as issuing in commands 
which are, in a sense, expressions of his 
desires but with the added note of au- 
thority. Accepting this third view, many 
persons are inclined to mistake their de- 
sire to please an acknowledged authority 
or leader or to obey his commands for a 
eeling of obligation. Because of their 
fear of and/or admiration for the author- 
ity, they experience a feeling of well-be- 
ing and security when they obey his com- 
mands or a feeling of fear and insecurity 
—often loosely described as a “guilty 
conscience” —when they do not follow 
his bidding.’ But such an “authoritarian 


3Cf. Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1947), pp. 143 ff. 


conscience,” as Erich Fromm calls this 
experience, should not be confused with 
the experience of obligation. Kant’s 
thinking on this point seems to me to 
have been clear. However noble it might 
be to conceive of a supreme Lawgiver 
outside of and over the individual, to 
whom one gives full obedience, Kant 
would never admit that such an attitude 
represents the true moral attitude. It is 
not morality until the master’s will is 
also fully and originally our own.‘ 

Now, where in the above interpreta- 
tions can one find a basis for the idea of 
a categorical imperative? It seems to me 
that the only way in which such a posi- 
tion could be argued would be to think of 
there being a God who arbitrarily pro- 
claims what persons ought or ought not 
to do—i.e., that his function is that of is- 
suing commands or handing down arbi- 
trary requirements and that his power is 
such that he can make these into genuine 
obligations; thus he brings into existence 
by fiat the fact of obligation. I suppose a 
Being infinite in power could do this; but 
if he were also infinite in wisdom and 
goodness, I doubt that he would use his 
power in such a fashion; nor, indeed, do 
the upholders of a theological foundation 
of obligation rest their case upon arbi- 
trary divine promulgations. Certainly I, 
for one, would strongly object to any 
such caricature of God’s relation to men. 

We are left, then, without discovering 
in the reference to God’s will any founda- 
tion for a categorical “ought.” Let us 
turn to a second theory of obligation to 
see if it is any more successful, this being 
the well-known attempt of Kant to lay a 
rational foundation for duty. 

In Kant we find: (a) The notion of a 
moral law which represents what ought 
to be in an unconditional sense (this 


4Cf. J. W. Scott, Kant on the Moral Life (Lon- 
don: A. & C. Black, 1924), p. 81. 
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moral law provides the basis for the ob- 
jective fact of duty); (6) the moral agent 
who, upon recognition of this moral law, 
wills it as the law of his own being (thus 
his own actual obligation or duty is 
something which is constituted by his 
own will). This, of course, is Kant’s fa- 
miliar principle of autonomy or his no- 
tion of the self-legislating will. 

Three questions arise when we search 
for the real meaning of and the founda- 
tion for duty in Kant’s theory. First, 
does not the moral law, as Kant de- 
scribes it, express a hypothetical, not a 
categorical, imperative? Or, to put it an- 
other way, does not the moral law refer 
to certain conditions which necessarily 
hold in the very nature of things and 
which must be reckoned with if one is to 
achieve his goals? Take, for example, 
Kant’s illustration concerning false 
promises. What the moral law states in 
this case, as is discovered from an appli- 
cation of the law of universality to the 
question raised, is that it is impossible for 
a person to will universal lying because 
to do so would be to will the ineffective- 
ness of his own act of will. This is a 
simple statement of an existing state of 
affairs. As such, it provides a basis for 
hypothetical imperatives. For example, 
it would lead the thoughtful person to 
conclude that, if he did not wish to run 
the risk of having his own promises ren- 
dered meaningless by the general accept- 
ance of his own criterion of action, then 
he must not make promises with the in- 
tention of not keeping them. 

The second question is one which Kant 
himself recognized but for which he could 
find no answer, this inability being due, 
I believe, to his misreading of the mo- 
tives of human behavior. The question 
has to do with Kant’s belief that, in the 
recognition of the moral law by the 
agent, the will of the agent is thereby in- 


fluenced to make this law the rule of his 
own being. The oughtness of the moral 
law is somehow transmitted to the con- 
sciousness of the agent, with the result 
that the agent wills the law as that to 
which he is obligated. But how is this ap- 
pearance of the sense of duty to be ex- 
plained? Kant frankly confesses his in- 
ability to explain the origin of the motive 
of duty. In the Critique of Practical Rea- 
son he writes: “‘...as to the question 
how a law can be directly and of itself a 
determining principle of the will (which 
is the essence of morality) this is, for hu- 
man reason, an insoluble problem.”’s 

Now I wonder if Kant does not find 
this problem an insoluble one because he 
is assuming that it is possible for the will 
to be determined solely by considerations 
of duty, an assumption which I believe to 
be untenable. Would he not have avoided 
this “insoluble question” if he had sought 
to analyze the interests or desires which 
motivate human behavior? Such an anal- 
ysis probably would have led him to see 
that when a person finds his will seeming- 
ly determined by the moral law, in actu- 
ality what is happening is that the person 
finds himself desiring the end represented 
by the moral law. The moral law, then, is 
not “directly and of itself a determining 
principle of the will,” as Kant supposed; 
rather, the determination of the will re- 
sults from the recognition of an end in 
which the agent has an interest or which 
he desires. 

Our comments upon Kant’s acknowl- 
edged inability to account for the origin 
of the motivation of duty have already 
touched upon the third question which 
we wish to raise in connection with 
Kant’s theory of moral obligation. It is 
this: When Kant talks about “duty,” is 
he not really dealing with certain basic 


5T. K. Abbott (trans.), Kant’s Theory of Ethics 
(sth ed., 1898), p. 165. 
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wants or interests or desires of the human 
being? He breaks out into panegyrics on 
duty; and not only did the idea of duty 
stir his own blood, but he ascribes to this 
jdea the power similarly to stir the blood 
of others. But is he not then assuming 
that man’s nature is such that he will on 
occasion recognize the moral law as rep- 
resenting what he wants? Our contention 
here is buttressed when we remind our- 
selves that in Kant’s theory the moral 
agent cannot say to the moral law: “I 
submit, but that is not me.” Kant main- 
tains that it is he if the submission is to 
have any moral quality; and we would 
add that it would seem psychologically 
impossible to make the moral law the law 
of one’s being unless that person desired 
the end represented by the moral law. 
The notion of the self-legislating will is 
both possible and meaningful only if in 
the law is found the fulfilment and des- 
tiny of the individual’s own nature. 
Otherwise we are left with the bare, cold 
external law again, which cannot directly 
determine the will. A quotation from J. W. 
Scott’s discussion of this problem will 
perhaps both clarify further and support 
our argument. Scott writes: 

As moral, . . . the good man is engaged sub- 
jecting all the rest of his being to one part, to 
this still small voice of conscience within, this 
diminutive yet mysteriously authoritative 
fragment of himself. But he is not deserting 
the phenomenal being in doing this. As Kant 
insists, he can take an interest in it. He needs 
no bait to bring him to it. Which can only 
mean that he is still following himself, but in 
some fresher, fuller way. . . . Kant’s command 
to be autonomous, therefore, although ostensi- 
bly a command to the phenomenal nature to 
obliterate itself, is translatable at will into a 
command to it to be what it at bottom wants to 
be, namely, integrated, harmonious, or com- 
plete. 

We turn now to the third major at- 
tempt to explain the nature of obligation, 


§ Scott, op. cit., p. 159. 


this being the view that conceives of ob- 
ligation as being rooted in the experience 
of value. There are many proponents of 
this position among contemporary writ- 
ers in the field of ethics. The following 
statement from E. S. Brightman is repre- 
sentative of this view. Obligation, ac- 
cording to Brightman, is “the unique 
feeling, not identical either with desire 
or with social prescriptions, which arises 
when I consider that which I take to be 
the highest value for me, or, as we ordi- 
narily say, ‘the best thing for me to do’ 
and which leads me to say, ‘I ought to do 
this.’””? Another clear statement of this 
position is given in a recent article by 
Lucius Garvin, in which he states that 
“‘oughtness” occurs “whenever there is 
value realizable because an agent is able 
to accomplish that realization. The value 
itself is the ground—the only ‘moral’ 
ground—of the agent’s obligation to act 
with reference to that value.’ 

Our question with regard to this ex- 
planation of the basis of moral obligation 
is similar to one of those raised in connec- 
tion with Kant’s theory. The difficulty 
with this value foundation for obligation, 
it seems to me, is that it does not and 
seemingly cannot explain how the ac- 
knowledgement of a value or, as Bright- 
man expresses it, of “the best thing for 
me to do” produces in the moral agent 
the supposedly unique feeling of obliga- 
tion. The statement of Peter Bertocci, 
another proponent of this value founda- 
tion for obligation, to the effect that “the 
origin of moral obligation arises as a 
miracle from the fact that I must satisfy 
some social conditions” is the only kind 
of explanation that seems available, and 
this statement, of course, is not an ex- 

7E. S. Brightman, Religious Values (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1925), p. 65. 


§ Lucius Garvin, ‘‘Obligation and Moral Agen- 
cy,” Ethics, LVIII (April, 1948), 190. 
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planation. The miracle required to trans- 
form the judgment, “This is good” or 
even “This is the best thing for me to do”’ 
into “I ought to do this” is too great, 
and, furthermore, it seems unnecessary. 
What is there in an idea of value or of a 
highest good which can induce within an 
individual the feeling that he ought to 
achieve it? I can understand how some 
acknowledged good would elicit an atti- 
tude of interest or desire in the individu- 
al, but not a feeling of obligation. The 
solution to this problem, it seems to me, 
is in questioning the reality of the notion 
of obligation, seeking, instead, for an- 
other interpretation of the moral con- 
sciousness. 


II 


The positions which have so far been 
reviewed are set in a nonnaturalistic 
framework. What disposition of the 
problem of moral obligation is made in 
naturalistic theories of ethics? Many 
naturalists simply insist that there is no 
meaningful notion of sbligation except in 
the form of a conditional obligation. 
W. T. Stace’s The Concept of Morals is a 
recent statement of this view. Most nat- 
uralists, while denying the fact of any 
categorical obligation, have gone on to 
offer explanations of the subjective sense 
of obligation, this being attributed to the 
more permanent social impulses or in- 
stincts (as by Darwin) or to various 
forms of external restraints—political, 
social, and religious (as by Spencer). But 
there are other writers who retain the no- 
tion of a categorical imperative within 
the framework of naturalism; at least 
their references to duty or obligation 
seem to be to its categorical form. 

One such naturalistic treatment of ob- 
ligation is that given by H. N. Wieman. 
His explanation is very similar to that set 
forth by A. E. Taylor and others who 


find the source of obligation in the will of 
God. For Wieman the ground of moral 
obligation is “‘the creative source of all] 
good.” Wieman states his own view and, 
at the same time, clearly brings out the 
differentiation between his own position 
and the more customary naturalistic ex- 
planation when he writes: 


The imperative of moral obligation is not 
derived from enlightened self interest or al- 
truism or the authority of tradition and custom 
or social approval and disapproval... any 
of these may transmit the sense of moral obliga- 
tion to the individual, but, when valid, it is 
derived originally from the demands of that 
event which creates and recreates the person- 
ality and the social group.9 


According to Wieman, then, there is “a 
nonhuman power creating good and op- 
posing evil in human life,” and moral ob- 
ligation arises because the operation of 
this power in the life of man demands a 
certain order of interrelatedness among 
people. 

Again we are at a loss to understand 
how these demands or conditions which 
must be fulfilled if the creative power is 
to function properly can call into exist- 
ence moral obligation in anything other 
than a hypothetical sense. I may recog- 
nize that, unless I meet these conditions, 
the creative power or event will not be 
able to produce the most abundant life 
for me or for others; and, recognizing 
this, I would be most foolish to fail in 
meeting these conditions; and yet this 
would not entail any acknowledgment of 
an obligation on my part. For example, 
I may know that if I receive a severe 
wound and do not take action to keep the 
wound clean and relatively free from in- 
fecting germs, the healing power of na- 
ture will be thwarted in its work. To fail 
to fulfil the conditions necessary for the 


9H. N. Wieman, The Source of Human Good 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), p. 226. 
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healing forces of nature to do their work 
would be foolish, and there is certainly a 
dear hypothetical imperative present in 
this situation; but I do not see how it 
could be said categorically that I ought 
todo what I can to prevent infection of 
the wound. The “‘ought” in this case is 
dependent upon affirming the conditional 
dause, “If I wish to have this wound 
heal.”’ 

Another naturalistic treatment of mor- 
al obligation is found in certain writings 
of Paul Weiss. In an article written in 
1945 and given the title, “The Universal 
Ethical Standard,”’ Weiss states that ‘‘a 
man is obligated to the degree that he re- 
alizes the standard in the form of an 
end.’”° In his more recent Nature and 
Man, Weiss speaks of the “absolute 
good” as that end to the achievement of 
which man is obligated. By the “‘abso- 
lute good’’ he means the genuinely high- 
est good possible for all persons, which is 
the same as the universal ethical stand- 
ard of which he speaks in the article men- 
tioned above. He really describes two re- 
lationships which seem to him to hold be- 
tween the self and the absolute good, one 
a relationship of ‘‘concern” and the other 
arelationship of obligation or duty. “‘The 
self,” he explains, “‘is concerned with the 
absolute good, and it tries and ought to 
make that good as determinate as pos- 
sible. It therefore tries and ought to act 
on behalf of others so that what is real- 
ized in them is their objectives as en- 
hanced by the absolute good.”"* Now I 
wholly agree with the statement that the 
self is concerned with the absolute good 
and that it tries to actualize that good, 
though it often misses the boat because it 
is not clear as to what constitutes that 
good. But I am not so sure in what addi- 


1% Ethics, LVI (October, 1945), 48. 
™Paul Weiss, Nature and Man (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1947), p. 260. 
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tional sense it can be said that the self 
ought to seek this good, unless the 
“‘ought’’ be meant in a conditional sense. 
The problem here is essentially the same 
as that dealt with in connection with 
theories which seek to derive the “ought” 
from the awareness of value. 


III 


But it is time for us to turn from the 
consideration of various theories to a 
more frontal attack upon the problem of 
this paper. The heart of the problem is to 
determine what meaning the notion of 
moral obligation can have and to see 
what source or basis, if any, there is for 
the idea of obligation. 

It has frequently been pointed out that 
the various external social and religious 
sanctions have had much to do with 
bringing into existence a person’s sense of 
obligation. However, it is important to 
recognize that the pressures or sanctions 
so generated are quite different from the 
kind of demand which would be charac- 
teristic of a feeling of moral obligation. 
To feel constrained to act in a certain 
way because this is what my fellows or 
God want me to do or would approve of 
is not to feel that I ought unconditionally 
to act in that way. Rather, I am con- 
fronted by a hypothetical imperative 
which tells me that if I want the approval 
and commendation of my associates or 
God or both, I must do thus and so or not 
do thus and so. 

But these sanctions do not exhaust the 
content of those feelings which we think 
of as possessing the character of moral 
obligation or duty. When we recognize 
some value or highest good or absolute 
good or universal ethical standard—to 
use some of the terms already introduced 
in this paper—there does arise an appar- 
ently unique feeling with respect to such 
an end. But what can it mean to call it a 
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“feeling of obligation,” to say that I 
“ought to” seek this value or highest 
good? The implication of many discus- 
sions seems to be that the end in mind is 
one which may be quite contrary to my 
own desires—certainly, it is not thought 
of as necessarily harmonizing with my 
desires; and yet I am, for some reason, 
supposed to deny my own desires if nec- 
essary and do that which I feel I ought to 
do. But why ought I to do it? The only 
answer that seems reasonable to me is to 
say that I “ought” to do this because 
such action is in harmony with my own 
highest good, a good in which I have a 
definite interest, though I may not al- 
ways be fully aware of the details of that 
good or even aware of my interest in it. 
The apparently unique feeling to which 
we give the name “obligation”’ is in reali- 
ty, then, a feeling of our own supreme in- 
terest in the highest good. But when our 
experience is understood in this way, we 
see that there is no real categorical 
“ought” present. There is rather the 
recognition on the part of the self that 
what it really wants is that which will 
enable it to achieve its highest destiny. 

Another way of expressing this view is 
to say that the ought of which we become 
aware is always a hypothetical “ought,” 
and yet it seems to be categorical because 
the condition is met all the time by all 
normal persons. That is, every normal 
person does desire his own highest good, 
however imperfectly he may often define 
for himself the content of this end or the 
means for achieving it. Consequently, 
when he recognizes that he “ought”’ to do 
or not do something if he wishes to 
achieve this end, the “ought” appears to 
be unconditional because the affirmation 
of the condition is a normal expression of 
man’s nature and has already been made 
prior to the occurrence of the particular 
feeling of oughtness. For this reason the 


“ought” or “must” which we experience 
seems to be categorical. 

A similar understanding of the notion 
of obligation is found in Hocking’s ex. 
planation of “‘ought’’ when applied to the 
actions of others. He writes: 

If human nature is equipped with instincts 
such as we have described and with preferences 
that go with them, and if these interests are 
mightily affected by the neighbor’s behavior, a 
generalizing animal would hardly fail to per- 
ceive the value of an habitual disposition on 
the neighbor’s part to consider the feelings of 
others; and a language-using animal would 
hardly fail to invent a term to express to his 
neighbor his sense of the importance of that 
disposition. What most of us strongly prefer 
you should do would inevitably be conveyed to 
you by a phrase such as, “You ought to behave 
thus and so.”” 


IV 


This dismissal of the concept of a “‘cate- 
gorical ought” is certain to elicit many 
objections. We shall anticipate a few of 
these and suggest the direction of our 
answers to them. 

First, it is certain to be objected that 
to do away with the idea of obligation is 
to take away the very heart of morality. 
Strong practical objections will be raised; 
for it will seem to some that the position 
to which we have come opens up a wide 
and inviting road to all kinds of immoral- 
ity. 

In answer I would suggest that the very 
opposite seems to me to be the case; that 
is, there is more hope for moral improve- 

ent in helping persons to understand 
what they really want or what their real 
interests are than in continually harping 
upon what one ought or ought not to do. 
Think of almost any area in which at- 
tempts have been made to bring about 
some moral improvement. What ap- 


2 W. E. Hocking, Human Nature and Its Re- 
making (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), 
p. or. 
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is more successful: one which 
tries to point out what one ought to do or 
one which tries to help a person to see ex- 
actly what it is that he really wants and 
then leads him in clarifying the way or 
ways by which these desired ends may be 
achieved? If, for example, you should 
wish to help a person who is drinking to 
excess or involved in illicit sex relations 
or practicing discrimination against per- 
sons of a minority group, what would be 
more effective, an appeal to that person’s 
sense of obligation or an appeal to his 
own insight into his real wants and as- 
sistance in helping him discover the best 
means of satisfying them? I believe the 
almost unanimous answer would be that 
the latter is more effective. Didn’t the 
genius of the ministry of Jesus—its prac- 
tical effectiveness—lie in the fact that he 
did not constantly implore people to do 
their duty; rather he helped them to see 
what possibilities were latent within 
them and to see how they might attain 
what they really wanted above all else, 
“eternal life” or ‘‘blessedness’’? 

Thus, although we are not contending 
that its practical effectiveness constitutes 
strong evidence in support of the validity 
of the position proposed in this essay, we 
do protest vigorously against any objec- 
tion on the grounds that the acceptance 
of this position would have bad practical 
results for morality. 

Asecond objection, this one theoretical 
in nature, will certainly be that the posi- 
tion advanced is guilty of a false kind of 
reductionism. Like the first objection, 
this one maintains that to dispense with 
the notion of a “categorical ought” is to 
get rid of that which is most distinctive 
of and vital to the moral experience. 

The charge of reductionism is one 
which cannot be dismissed lightly. Some 
of the most serious errors in philosophical 
and particularly ethical analysis have 


gone astray just because of their failure 
to acknowledge the full distinctive char- 
acter of the real world and of human be- 
ings especially. If there is a unique and 
validly imperious sense of moral obliga- 
tion in man, it should be taken at its full 
face value. However, as we have tried to 
show, it seems entirely possible to take 
any supposed categorical imperative and 
explain it in terms of a desire to receive 
some external approbation or to achieve 
that which accomplishes the highest 
good. Our concern has not been to “‘re- 
duce” the moral consciousness to some- 
thing else but rather to describe accu- 
rately the content of the moral conscious- 
ness. 

The position being defended should not 
be confused with any kind of psychologi- 
cal hedonism, even though both positions 
are concerned with an analysis of man’s 
wants or desires. We join heartily in ob- 
jecting to the psychological hedonism 
which, for example, characterizes Moritz 
Schlick’s theory of ethics. Schlick states 
that “‘the moral demands or duties go 
back in the last analysis to the feelings of 
pleasure and pain of individuals, since 
they are nothing but the average, pre- 
vailing desires of society.”’*? Now this is 
the kind of reductionism against which 
we protest; for we do not believe that the 
prevailing desires of society are merely to 
achieve pleasure or to avoid pain. Rather 
we think of man as having an interest in 
a complexity of values or goods which 
cannot be reduced to mere pleasures, 
however much pleasurable sensations 
may accompany as a by-product their 
actualization. My concern for a friend in 
Germany may prompt me to send him a 
CARE package or some other type of 
material aid, and in so doing I find pleas- 
ure, but his welfare is a genuine and prior 


13 Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics (New York: 
Prentice-Hall Book Co., 1939), p. 84. 
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concern of my self—the pleasure re- 
ceived is not the primary motive of my 
act; indeed, I am quite certain that the 
pleasure that I do experience would not 
be realized if my pleasure were the pri- 
mary motive of my act. 

As a final comment, some word as to 
the implications of the position defended 
for one’s religious position seems appro- 
priate. It seems appropriate just because 
of the likelihood—or perhaps certainty— 
that some will consider this view—that 
the moral life is properly primarily con- 
cerned with clarifying the real interests 
or real desires of man and of discovering 
the kind of actions which will best satisfy 
those interests or desires—antireligious. 
The proper exploration of this question 
could lead to an entirely new paper, but 
perhaps a sentence or two can indicate 
the direction of our answer to the sugges- 
tion of an antireligious implication. I 
would say that actually quite the oppo- 
site is the case. A familiar way of defining 
religion and one which, I believe, would 


be accepted in general by many critics of 
this paper is that religion is the total re- 
sponse in thought, feeling, and actions to 
that which man conceives of as supreme, 
In harmony with this definition, we 
would say that man’s religious experience 
at its best consists in his commitment to 
and harmonization of his will with that 
force or power which is creative of value 
in the universe. Man has his god or gods, 
willy-nilly, whether he thinks of himself 
as being religious or not; but his god or 
gods may be false or unworthy because 
not deserving to be the object of man’s 
highest devotion. An idol of wood or 
stone or a state or a race or one’s own 
selfish pleasure may be such a god. Man’s 
task, as philosopher, is to inquire as to 
what values or goods really represent the 
highest good for himself and for man- 
kind. Then, as religious, man will seek to 
align his own will with that power which 
is working for the achievement of the 
greatest good for all mankind. 


Onto WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
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NORMATIVE UTILITARIANISM AND NATURALISM 


LUCIUS GARVIN 


RE is probably no sharper split 
in contemporary ethical theory 
than that which has its focus in the 

quarrel between those who hold norma- 
tive and those who hold nonnormative 
ethical positions. Exponents of nonnor- 
mative views are commonly classified as 
“naturalists,” in so far as they deny the 
existence of any norms other than those 
actually adopted by individuals as guides 
to action. Normative views are legion, 
their negative common denominator be- 
ing the denial that an examination of the 
norms by which men actually choose can 
give an adequate account of moral ex- 
perience. 

The purpose of this paper is to consid- 
er the relations between hedonistic utili- 
tarianism, as a moral theory in the nor- 
mative tradition, and naturalism, in the 
hope of clarifying and sharpening the na- 
ture of the issue just referred to. Utili- 
tarianism is selected as representative of 
nonnaturalistic ethics because, prima 
facie, it has so much in common with 
naturalism that any fundamental differ- 
ences should emerge the more conspicu- 
ously from the comparison. Indeed, most 
of the early classical statements of utili- 
tarianism were essentially naturalistic in 
form. More recent formulations of the 
view, however, have been unequivocally 
normative, and it is these that I shall 
first briefly summarize and then set over 
against naturalism. 

Most latter-day exponents of hedonis- 
tic utilitarianism’ relate all their specifi- 
cally moral terms to the term “good” 
taken as denoting a quality of “intrinsic 
valuableness.”” This quality, held gener- 
ally not to be susceptible of definition by 


analysis into empirical components, is re- 
garded as attaching to all instances of en- 
joyment, that is, of pleasurable or happy 
or satisfying consciousness. That it quali- 
fies his own enjoyings, the hedonist 
maintains, is revealed to him by inspec- 
tion. That it qualifies the enjoyings of 
others is an empirical generalization 
based primarily on the testimony of ex- 
perience that there is nothing about a 
given satisfaction to suggest that the 
value inherent in it arises out of the fact 
that it is this or my satisfaction and not 
some other or someone else’s satisfaction. 
What is held to be valuable is the satis- 
faction gua existent, not gua being mine. 

It is probably a secondary and inde- 
pendent premise of hedonistic utilitarian- 
ism that, ceteris paribus, any existent 
group of persons is describable as possess- 
ing collectively a value proportionate to 
the amount (and probably also to the ap- 
proximate equality of distribution) of the 
intrinsically valuable experience which it 
contains.? The denial that other things 
than satisfying experience (for example, 
the objects of such experience or the in- 
tention to produce such experience, in so 
far as the latter is not itself a satisfying 
experience) are intrinsically good is an 
extrapolation based on an asserted fail- 
ure to discover anything else which is re- 
vealed by inspection to possess this quali- 


*Cf. F. C. Sharp, Ethics (New York: Century 
Co., 1928); R. M. Blake, ‘‘Why Not Hedonism? A 
Protest,” International Journal of Ethics, XXXVII 
(1926), 1-18; W. Savery, ‘‘A Defense of Hedonism,” 
International Journal of Ethics, XLV (1934), 1-26. 


2Some would argue that the existence of such 
collective or general value is analytically deducible, 
on the analogy of mathematical summation, from 
the primary premise; but this seems questionable. 
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ty. Finally, rightness and duty are de- 
scribed in terms of an agent’s success in 
producing (or intention to produce) that 
state of affairs which, among all those 
open to him, will actually (or probably) 
maximize the collective good of those 
whom his action affects. 

Characteristic objections to this view 
on the part of naturalists are leveled 
(1) at the notion of intrinsic goodness as 
a nonempirical or nonnatural quality: 
and (2) at the idea that a value which 
attached to someone else’s consciousness 
might act as a moral compellent so far as 
one’s own actions were concerned. 

1. For the notion of intrinsic valuable- 
ness as a nonnatural quality, the natural- 
ist substitutes a natural property, such as 
“being the object of a positive interest” 
or “being desired” or “being approved’ 
or “being what such and such persons 
tend to choose.” Strictly, such properties 
are taken as descriptive of situations in 
which value exists and what is thus ap- 
proved or desired is taken as the good— 
that is, as the good for those who approve 
it. What is good, therefore, is determined 
by the needs and commitments and pref- 
erences of particular individuals, their 
choices (so far as systematizable) reveal- 
ing the “norms” or standards which im- 
plicitly or explicitly activate their con- 
duct. Thus certain individuals might, 
whether because they were benevolently 
inclined or because they were convinced 
that they stood to gain by so doing, con- 
duct their lives in terms of the “greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’’ prin- 
ciple. By this token, they might be called 
“hedonists,” but their adoption of this 
view would have no absolute moral jus- 

3 The hedonist, of course, would claim that good- 
ness is empirical in the sense that it is a quality of 
experience or within experience and open to intro- 
spection, though not one analyzable into more 
“scientifically respectable” psychological constitu- 
ents. 


tification or absolute validity. No set of 
values carries authority for any except 
those who are committed to it; for value 
is constituted by such acts of commit- 
ment. Thus is naturalism ultimately a 
relativistic view. 

What are the chances of any sort of rap- 
prochement between two such views? Can 
the wall between them be broken down 
at any point? A restatement of utilitari- 
anism in a form acceptable to the natu- 
ralist would be desirable from the stand- 
point of removing the unscientific ob- 
scurantism alleged to be implicit in the 
version that we have described; and such 
a restatement might, by some, be regard- 
ed as doubly desirable if it could be so 
managed as to allow for the retention of 
the doctrine of general duties implied by 
utilitarianism and apparently denied by 
naturalism. 

Now, quite obviously, the most that 
could be hoped for in the way of a nat- 
uralistic reformulation of normative util- 
itarianism would be a set of propositions 
that would be the material equivalents of 
those that constitute the utilitarian posi- 
tion: that is to say, statements which, 
expressed in naturalistic phraseology, 
would possess the same truth-value that 
would be claimed by the utilitarian for 
his corresponding statements. 

Initial encouragement as regards the 
success of such a project may appear to 
be afforded by the fact that the resem- 
blances between the two views are almost 
as striking as their differences. This is 
particularly true in the case of the pro- 
nouncements of certain ones of those 
writers identified with ethical natural- 
ism. Thus Moritz Schlick states that, in 


his opinion, “the essence of value is com- | 


pletely exhausted by .. . [the feeling of 
pleasure].”* Philip Rice observes that 


4 Problems of Ethics (New York: Prentice-Hall 
Book Co., Inc., 1939), p. 105. 
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“ntrinsic or consummatory value is real- 
ied in the satisfaction of desire, or in the 
anticipation of this experience. Intrinsic 
yalue, then, in the strict sense, is found 
inan experience and only derivatively, or 
by metonymy, in an object regarded as a 
potential cause of that experience or as 
one component of it.’’> And in the same 
issue of the Journal of Philosophy in 
which Rice’s article appears, Gardner 
Williams, upholding a naturalistically 
based relativism, maintains that “satis- 
faction is intrinsic value. Dissatisfaction 
is intrinsic disvalue. ... All good and 
evil are rooted in them.’”* 

Statements such as these would warm 
the cockles of any hedonist’s heart. They 
seem to suggest that no more is neces- 
sary, by way of establishing a one-one 
correspondence between the two views 
under comparison, than to recognize that 
every instance in which a hedonist finds 
a quality of intrinsic value (being an in- 
stance of the occurrence of a satisfaction) 
will be an instance in which a naturalist 
will recognize an intrinsic good (that 
“good” being, he would say, the satisfac- 
tion and not a quality of it). However, 
before the hedonist leaps too blithely into 
the naturalist’s arms, he had better pick 
his naturalist. There are at least two rea- 
sons which suggest that the assumption 
that cordial relations can be thus easily 
established might be premature. 

First, not all naturalists use a vocabu- 
lary so conveniently adapted to the for- 
mulation of this equivalence. Where the 
writers quoted correlate value with 
pleasure or satisfaction, others correlate 
it with interest, approval, need, desire, 
conflict-resolution, etc. Not all these psy- 


5“Quality and Value,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XL (June 24, 1943), 338. My italics. 


6“Universality and Individuality in Ethics,” 
Journal of Philosophy, XL (June 24, 1943), 349- 


chological attitudes and conditions are to 
be identified with satisfaction simpliciter. 
Nevertheless, with regard to each of 
these, it seems possible to make out a 
case exhibiting either that they are states 
which involve a satisfaction or that there 
exists a high positive correlation between 
them and resultant or potential satisfac- 
tions. Thus it may be noted that satisfac- 
tions are generally possible only where 
there exist needs, desires, and interests 
to be satisfied or conflicts to be happily 
resolved. So that a want or a tendency on 
the part of an organism to behave or 
choose in a certain manner can be held to 
be co-ordinated so closely with that or- 
ganism’s system of satisfactions as to be 
freely substitutable for the latter in the 
set of naturalistically framed proposi- 
tions proposed as materially equivalent 
to the set expressed in the hedonist’s nor- 
mative language. 

Even assuming, however, that this 
first objection to a naturalistic restate- 
ment of hedonism could be brushed aside 
—not lightly, to be sure, but by ade- 
quately dexterous manipulation of the 
conceptual and empirical factors in- 
volved—a more serious objection is 
thrust upon us. This comes from certain 
naturalists, who, claiming an insight into 
the logical structure of the naturalistic 
doctrine superior to that displayed by 
others of their own number, point out 
that when a naturalist associates value 
with such things as interests or prefer- 
ences, he is not offering a definition or 
designating the meaning of value, but 
only describing the conditions under 
which such definitions are made.’ Thus, 
when a writer like Schlick “identifies” 
value with satisfaction, he is doing one 

7 Cf.,e.g., P. D. Wienpabl, “Philosophy of Ethics, 
Ethics, and Moral Theory,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XLV (January 29, 1948), 57-67; and A. Kaplan 


“Are Moral Judgments Assertions?” Philosophical 
Review, LI (1942), 280-303. 
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of two things: (1) he is reporting his defi- 
nition of value (or, if you like, testifying 
to what interests him or what he prefers), 
or (2) he is carelessly confusing the kind 
of thing he values with the kind of proc- 
ess in terms of which that sort of thing 
is constituted valuable. The term “‘good,”’ 
we are told, in its naturalistic usage, des- 
ignates objects of preference, but it never 
designates preference—or, if it does, this 
would be only because a preference (of an 
order m, say) had become the object of 
another preference (of an order m + 1). 
The error is analogous to that committed 
by any moralist who seeks indorsement 
of his own standard of evaluation by ref- 
erence to that very standard. A typal fal- 
lacy is perpetrated involving the attribu- 
tion to a class of objects (preferences of 
order n) of a predicate (“good” or “bad’’) 
which itself receives its significance from 
preferences of order m (rather than those 
of order m + 1).° 

Among those convicted by their own 
naturalist-peers of guilty addition to this 
blunder are Ralph Barton Perry and 
John Dewey,’ who, it is alleged, intent on 
promoting their own view of the good, 
forgot that they were simply trying to 
tell us where to look for values (in their 
cases, in objects of interest or in intelli- 
gently selected prizings) and actually set 
up in business as proponents of moral 
systems whose standards were defined in 
terms of interests and prizings. 

Assuming that this criticism is valid, it 
is thus interesting to notice that there 
would appear to be two brands of natu- 
ralism—the one an ethical theory or a 


®See L. Abraham, ‘‘The Logic of Ethical In- 
tentionism,”’ International Journal of Ethics, XLIV 
(1933), 37 ff.; and A. Pap, ‘The Verifiability of 
of Value Judgments,” International Journal of 
Ethics, LVI (1946), 178-85. 


9 Cf. Wienpahl, op. cit., pp. 65 f. 


theory about moral judgments which de- 
scribes the conditions under which mora] 
judgments and standards are formulat- 
ed; the other, any particular moral view 
which adopts as its standard of value an 
empirically discriminable property. Par- 
enthetically, it is a good question, | 
think, what relations hold between these 
two types of naturalism. Both are natu- 
ralistic, presumably, by virtue of the em- 
pirical reference of the terms by which 
they respectively locate and define value. 
At the same time, the first does not imply 
the second (but only tolerates it, as it 
were, since the first constitutes the moth- 
er-principle of ethical relativism), and 
the second might, I suppose, be main- 
tained quite dogmatically, without the 
first being acknowledged at all. It is, of 
course, the psychological processes of 
those who have apparently maintained 
naturalism in both senses that have most 
intrigued nonnaturalists with a weather 
eye out for vulnerable points in the ene- 
my’s position. A notable example occurs 
in a recent article by D. H. Parker,” 
who, throughout his discussion, empha- 
sizes the relativist position that no stand- 
ard has any validity beyond the fact of 
its adoption and yet is able, at several 
points, to identify value with satisfaction 
and to advise that, as between two ways 
of life, that one is the better which satis- 
fies us the more. Moreover, he seems to 
say that this advice is good for everyone 
and not just for those who happen to 
like it. It is not intended that it should 
be concluded from this that all natural- 
ists are really hedonists at heart, but it 
is suggested that the dividing wall be- 
tween these two positions is much more 
frail than is sometimes supposed. 

10 ‘‘Reflections on the Crisis in Theory of Value,” 
International J ournal of Ethics, LVI (1946), 193-207. 

1 Tbid., p. 206. 
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But, assuming the validity of the dis- 
tinction between these two kinds of nat- 
uralism, what may we conclude about 
the possibility of setting their respective 
assertions into a one-one correspondence 
with those of hedonism? Certainly, the 
second kind, namely, that which decides 
in favor of satisfaction as defining the 
good, could be stated, after the manner 
suggested above, in systematic parallel 
with hedonism. But a naturalism of the 
second kind might decide in favor of some 
property as definitive of good which 
would not be identifiable or correlatable 
with satisfaction. What of the first kind 
of naturalism, then? Understood as a 
view about the location or occurrence of 
values and not as a definition of values, 
it could be interpreted as saying this: 
Whenever a favorable interest or prefer- 
ence occurs, there occurs value. Now if a 
favorable interest or preference be one 
which takes satisfaction in its object, 
then any instance of such interest would 
be an instance of satisfaction, no matter 
what the object of the interest might be. 
Moreover, the occurrence of such a sat- 
isfaction would be also the occurrence of 
(would be an instance of) the intrinsic 
value of the hedonist. And, if one of the 
critically minded naturalists, referred to 
above, should protest that this is to as- 
sert the equivalence of a theory about 
value with an actual valuation, the reply 
is that the hedonist does not regard his 
assertion that satisfaction is good as sim- 
ply a valuation in the naturalist’s sense 
or even as a generalization about his 
valuations or preferences. 

2. This is to say that, from the stand- 
point of the hedonist, it is the existence 
of satisfaction and not the existence of 
the object of satisfaction that is intrinsi- 
cally good. The distinction may appear a 
thin one, and it is, as we have seen, thin 


enough to allow the setting-up of a set of 
correspondences between hedonism and 
naturalism as theories of value. But, 
when we turn to the extension of these 
theories as systems of ethics, the distinc- 
tion appears to take on new significance; 
for it is because the hedonist holds that 
satisfaction stands axiologically on its 
own feet that he believes it capable of 
supporting a nonrelativistic moral view. 
Naturalism, holding that value is con- 
ferred on objects by virtue of their 
being objects of interest, arrives at 
the relativistic conclusion that goods 
are always for some individual or 
set of individuals. The hedonist, of 
course, does not deny that satisfactions 
are always some individual’s satisfac- 
tions, nor does he deny that one individu- 
al cannot experience another’s satisfac- 
tions. But he does, as above noted, claim 
that it is possible to recognize the value 
of other persons’—all persons’—satisfac- 
tions and that the utilitarian theory of 
general duties is founded precisely on the 
moral claims made on individuals to con- 
tribute to the sum total of satisfactions of 
which their own compose only a part. 
The question is whether it is possible 
to find a naturalistic equivalent for utili- 
tarianism’s doctrine of general duties. I 
think the answer is that this is not pos- 
sible—for the reason that there is, in the 
last analysis, nothing in naturalism to 
serve as a ground (corresponding to that 
of the utilitarians) for such obligations. 
Obligations, naturalistically interpreted, 
are feelings or compulsions that are cor- 
related with an individual’s or group’s 
interests.” On such a conception of obli- 
gation, various naturalists have sought 
to establish a theory of general duties. 
Cf. W. M. Sibley, ‘“Does Naturalism Leave 


Obligation Out of Ethics?” Philosophy and Phe- 
; nomenological Research, VIII (1947), 269-75. 
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Almost invariably their attempts have 
taken one or another of two forms, each 
of which, perhaps, is reducible to the 
same generic formula. One approach, 
adopted, for example, by Professor 
Stace," is that of resorting to the dubious 
principle that no individual’s interest is 
ultimately opposed to that of the total 
interest, so that unselfishness can be 
counted on to pay off. The validity of 
this principle, as one not just true in gen- 
eral but true in every conceivable cir- 
cumstance, will take a deal of proving 
and at best could be made plausible in 
most cases only by a radical refinement 
of most people’s notions of their own in- 
terests. The elaboration of a method for 
thus refining and reconstructing personal 
and group interests is the second ap- 
proach to the problem of providing a doc- 
trine of social good on a naturalistic ba- 
sis and is typified in the writings of 
Ralph Barton Perry and John Dewey. In 
each case they appear to realize their 
aims by making what looks ultimately 
like a break with a simon-pure relativis- 
tic naturalism. 

In the one case—Perry’s—a “principle 
of inclusiveness” is resorted to, which 
states that the achievement of more in- 
terests is better than the achievement of 
a few and that therefore the achievement 
of the personal interests of an individual 
is less good than the harmonious achieve- 
ment of the interests of all those who 
compose the society to which the indi- 
vidual belongs. 

But the question must be asked, ‘“‘Less 
good for whom?” It cannot be for the 
society, since the society, on good natu- 
ralistic principles, is no “whom” at all. 
But neither can it be for the individual, 
unless he be convinced, as Perry seeks to 
convince him, that love and benevolence 


3 Concept of Morals (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937). 


are the interests in which, for his own in- 
terest, he should be most interested, 
Moreover, it is important to notice that 
not only some, but all, individuals in a so- 
ciety must become benevolently oriented 
if the generality of social duties is to cor- 
respond with that prescribed by utili- 
tarianism. 

In the case of Dewey the distinction 
between the desired and the desirable or 
between the satisfying and the satisfac. 
tory, as depending on the less or greater 
application of intelligence to the realiza- 
tion of the individual’s needs, is intended 
as showing that random satisfactions of 
individuals’ interests must be abandoned 
in favor of systematic reconstruction of 
those interests, in order that the greatest 
satisfaction of interests may be achieved. 
In other words, the interests of the indi- 
vidual are not simply to be expressed but 
to be formed and re-formed in terms of a 
social, reflective process, which will ulti- 
mately lead to his recognizing more fully 
the identity of his interests with those of 
others. 

The import of these positions in rela- 
tion to our problem is obvious. For natu- 
ralism—and in contradistinction to utili- 
tarianism—the social good must wait on 
individual good. The proof of the social 
pudding is in the individual eating. The 
claims of society cannot be greater than 
the demands of this, that, or the other 
given member of that society. 

Perhaps this is all we should ask. But 
it is precisely because this is all that nat- 
uralism, on its own principles, seems to 
be able to ask, that a normative view like 
the utilitarianism which we have exam- 
ined, while otherwise significantly akin 
to naturalism, will continue to maintain 
that the latter has failed to render a true 
and adequate account of at least one 
phase of men’s moral vision. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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DISCUSSION 


MEANINGS: EMOTIVE, DESCRIPTIVE, AND CRITICAL 


ALBUREY CASTELL 


wIsH to present, and to discuss briefly, the 

suggestion that we need to recognize at 
least three, possibly more, uses of the word 
“meaning”; namely, emotive meaning, de- 
scriptive meaning, and critical meaning. 


I 


A term is used “emotively” when it is 
used either to express or to arouse feeling. 
To verify that a term is being used emotive- 
ly, one must know that in using it one in- 
tends either to express or to arouse feeling 
or know that about someone else’s use of 
it. Unless we can interrogate ourselves or 
others and have good reason to trust the an- 
swers, it is not clear how we could ever know 
that any term was being used in an emotive 
sense. Whether a term is being used emo- 
tively depends upon what the user intends 
when he utters it. If he intends either to ex- 
press or to arouse feeling, then his use of it 
is emotive; if he does not, then it is not. To 
use words emotively is often a difficult and 
hazardous undertaking. Great masters of 
the emotive use of language are rare, but 
they do exist. 

A term is used descriptively, or with a de- 
scriptive meaning, when it is used to de- 
scribe something. There is a distinction be- 
tween using a word emotively and using it 
descriptively. This distinction is so great 
that there is on most occasions no good rea- 
son for confusing the two. If you have feel- 
ings and use words to express them, that is 
one thing; if something has a describable 
character and you use words to describe it, 
that is another thing. 

Of late years, while I have been teaching 
the humanities, a great number of experi- 
ences charged with feeling have come my 
way from poems, pictures, and music. I have, 


frequently, the utmost difficulty in finding 
words to express these feelings. I have, al- 
most as frequently, the utmost difficulty in 
finding words to describe these humanistic 
documents. But I do not confuse these diffi- 
culties. To give an accurate description of a 
poem, a picture, or a piece of music often re- 
quires knowledges and capacities which I do 
not possess. Some of my colleagues possess 
these knowledges and capacities. They are 
able to give enviably accurate descriptions 
of certain poems, pictures, and pieces of mu- 
sic. The notion of a description can be illus- 
trated more easily. You can describe the 
shape of a room, the sound of a voice, the 
color of new-fallen snow, the taste of a dill 
pickle, the behavior of a child learning to 
walk, the appearance of Mr. Dewey on elec- 
tion night, the size of the library, etc. It 
should be noted that you can describe feel- 
ings, too, but that to describe a feeling is not 
the same thing as to express it. It should be 
noted, too, that you can describe a descrip- 
tion. I am not sure that I could define a de- 
scription. I can suggest synonymous words. 
I can cite examples. But neither of these 
would be a definition. This does not mean 
that I find myself unable to distinguish be- 
tween the emotive and descriptive use of 
language, unable to tell whether I am trying 
to express or arouse a feeling or to describe 
something which has a describable charac- 
ter. That I cannot define something means 
that I cannot delineate what is necessary or 
essential and what is accidental or unessen- 
tial in that thing. It does not mean that I 
cannot recognize it when I see it. There was 
a time when I could not define either “tri- 
angle” or “circle,” but, nevertheless, I could 
tell one from the other. I see no way of 
stating in principle what words can function 
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only to express descriptive meanings. But I 
can name many words which are very fre- 
quently so used, e.g., “white,” “long,” 
“hot,” “tall,” “green,” “sour,” “heavy,” 
“slow,” “translatable,” “kinky,” “cheer- 
ful,” “complex,” and so on, indefinitely. 

One important difference between emo- 
tive and descriptive use of language is the 
difference in intention. The discourse of a 
man using language emotively, using it to 
express or to arouse feelings, differs in inten- 
tion from the discourse of a man using lan- 
guage descriptively to convey descriptive 
meanings. I can conceive of a person’s being 
so naive, so lacking in self-knowledge, that 
he could not tell whether he was “‘emoting” 
or describing or even which he was intending 
to do; but that circumstance is rare and 
ought not, I think, to be made the basis for 
any theory about what kinds of discourse 
are in principle emotive and what kinds are 
in principle descriptive. 

I 


In recent years some professors of philos- 
ophy have argued that the meanings of 
ethical words are emotive; that such words 
as “right” and “wrong,” in such statements 
as “He did what was right” or “Stealing is 
wrong,” illustrate the emotive use of lan- 
guage; that such words, so used, possess only 
emotive meanings; that such words, when so 
used, express feelings or emotions had by the 
person who uses them, and that they do 
nothing else. These professors of philosophy 
appear to have had in mind the distinction 
between emotive and descriptive meanings 
and to have meant that ethical terms do not 
possess descriptive meanings. Sometimes 
their animus has been primarily negative, 
namely, to insist that ethical meanings are 
not descriptive; and, then, as though in an- 
swer to the question “If not descriptive, 
what are they?” they have urged the hy- 
pothesis “They must be emotive.” Some- 
times their animus has been primarily posi- 
tive, namely, to insist that ethical meanings 
are emotive; and, then, as though in answer 
to the question “If they are emotive, what 
is it that they are not?” they have urged the 


hypothesis “They are not descriptive.” 
Either way there is a tacit assumption that 
emotive and descriptive constitute an ex- 
haustive disjunction, that if a meaning is not 
the one, then it is the other, and vice versa. 

Now, I want to suggest a third alterna- 
tive, namely, “critical.” I want to speak of 
critical meanings and to distinguish critica] 
meanings from both emotive and descriptive 
meanings. My intentions here are not wholly 
innocent: I have never been willing to accept 
the theory that ethical meanings are emo- 
tive, nor have I been willing to accept the 
alternative that they are descriptive. It 
seems to me that ethical meanings, in their 
primary intention, are neither emotive nor 
descriptive. I have therefore felt the need for 
some third alternative. It used to be said 
that they are “normative,” but nowadays 
that word is under a cloud. Logicians have 
abandoned the term, under the impression, 
one sometimes suspects, that scientists 
would think better of them if they did not 
hear them saying that scientific thinking in- 
volved a reference to “‘norms.”’ Some moral- 
ists have followed suit, under the impres- 
sion, it would seem, that scientists would 
think better of them, too, if they did not hear 
them saying that moral conduct involves 
reference to “norms.” Anyway, no one uses 
the term “normative” any more, at least in 
a tone of voice that would indicate that he 
meant business; so I am going to use the 
term “critical” and contrast it with both 
emotive and descriptive. 

The term “critical” is used in many 
senses. I should like to draw attention to 
some of these before closing in on the sense 
in which it is used in the phrase “critical 
meanings.”’ You will find one use in the sen- 
tence ‘‘His illness reached the critical stage 
at midnight.” The suggestion here is that a 
stage is “critical” if, after it has been 
reached and passed, you either get better or 
die. You will find a second use in the sen- 
tence “Don’t be so critical: try being con- 
structive for a change.” Here “critical” car- 
ries the sense of “fault-finding” or “merely 
fault-finding” in contrast to “helpfully sug- 
gestive.” You will find a third use in the 
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contrast between “critical” and “uncriti- 
cal,” as in the sentence “Uncritical thinking 
will not get you as far in business as critical 
thinking.” You will find a fourth use in the 
sentence ‘“‘He published a critical edition of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet.” I am not too sure 
what the word ‘critical’? means there. It 
does not mean “‘an edition containing all the 
criticisms.” It may mean “an edition in 
which great care is taken to make sure that 
the text is a reliable copy of the original.” 
You will find a fifth use of the word “criti- 
cal” in the contrast between “critical” and 
“mechanical” as in the sentence ‘““The be- 
havior of the earth in going around the sun 
is mechanical, whereas the behavior of the 
astronomer astronomizing about the earth 
going around the sun is critical.” These five 
uses of the word “critical” are probably not 
all that an examination of ordinary usage 
would disclose. I do not think any of the five 
is an exact equal of the sense in which “criti- 
cal” can be contrasted with both “emotive” 
and “descriptive.” The word “critical” in 
this last sense means “‘used as a vehicle of 
criticism.’”” When words are so used, their 
meanings are neither emotive nor descrip- 
tive. To criticize a piece of reasoning, for ex- 
ample, is not the same thing as to express or 
to arouse the feeling which the reasoning 
may inspire; nor is it the same thing as to de- 
scribe the reasoning, as, e.g., in the sentence 
“The reasoning was brief” or ‘The reason- 
ing was elegant” or “The reasoning was 
timely.” I would maintain that philosophy 
is the theory of criticism; that is, your phi- 
losophy is what finally you assert in order to 
elucidate your use of critical, in contrast to 
emotive or descriptive, language. I have al- 
ways believed that philosophy, so under- 
stood, includes at least logic, ethics, and 
aesthetics. I say “‘at least,” because I do not 
wish to bar other matters by fiat. 

Let me begin with logic. A logician is 
called upon to elucidate terms which have 
what I should call “critical” meanings; such 
terms as “true,” “false,” “valid,” “invalid,” 
“probable,” “improbable,” etc. It is his 
business to clarify the meanings of these and 
similar terms. These terms, when applied to 


different modes of statement and inference, 
are vehicles of criticism. It may well be that 
these and similar terms can be used emo- 
tively or even descriptively; I am not sure, 
but I am sure that they can be used, and 
usually are used, as vehicles of criticism. It 
seems to me that the burden of proof would 
rest with the person who claimed that these 
and similar terms never are or never should 
be so used but are or should be used only 
emotively or descriptively. And I must con- 
fess that I am puzzled to know what he 
would use for evidence. I am, therefore, go- 
ing to assume that there is a critical, in con- 
trast to either an emotive or a descriptive, 
use of language and that many of the words 
studied in logic, having application to state- 
ment and inference, do illustrate such use, 
do have critical meanings, are used as ve- 
hicles of criticism. 

I said, earlier, that some professors of phi- 
losophy have claimed that ethical terms, 
such as “right,” “wrong,” “moral,” “im- 
moral,” “virtue,” “vice,” etc., possess only 
emotive meanings. I have gathered, from 
reading their books and articles, that in 
claiming that ethical terms are emotive they 
have been anxious to deny that such terms 
are descriptive. Their reasoning here has 
usually seemed to me to be dubious and 
their motives obscure. When they deny that 
ethical terms are descriptive, they add, as 
though by strict implication, that state- 
ments using ethical terms are therefore 
neither true nor false. You come out at the 
same place if you admit that ethical terms 
are emotive, since neither the expression nor 
the arousal of a feeling can be said to be true 
or false. The game is at all costs to make the 
moralist admit that, qua moralist, nothing 
he ever says is true or false. This being so, 
the stakes are high: the terms “true” and 
“false” have enormous prestige, can, indeed, 
be used with great emotive intent. The mor- 
alist begins to see himself walled off with 
preachers, propagandists, orators, and other 
practitioners of “persuasive eloquence” and 
to conclude that his only reaccess to intellec- 
tual respectability is to give up being a mor- 
alist and settle for being an anthropologist, 
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a psychologist, or a sociologist. If you do not 
want to be caught with a pot of message, 
you must, it seems, settle for a mess of pot- 
tage. I have, thus far, been endeavoring to 
slip through the horns of this dilemma, that 
is, to suggest “critical” as an alternative to 
both emotive and descriptive. And I have 
been seeking to lend prestige to this third 
alternative by suggesting, to begin with, 
that no logician can afford to ignore it and 
settle for the choice between emotive and 
descriptive. His stock in trade is a group of 
words which, in their primary intention, 
are neither emotive nor descriptive but 
critical. If there were not this third alterna- 
tive, then he, like the moralist, would have 
to choose between being a propagandist and 
being a psychologist. And that choice, I 
opine, would bring out the sweat on any 
self-respecting logician. No logician would 
like to admit that his terms can never be 
used to criticize statements and inferences 
but only to describe them. Nor would he 
like to admit that when he speaks, qua 
logician, nothing he ever says is true or 
false. 

My strategy in all this rests on the con- 
viction that if the moralist is no worse off 
than the logician, he can continue to do 
business at the old stand. Is this strategy 
well grounded in the mind’s terrain? Our 
question can be put this way: Granted that 
there are critical meanings and that some 
terms about which logicians propose dis- 
course have critical meanings, must you say 
that no other terms have critical meanings? 
If there is no such necessity, if there are 
other terms which possess critical meanings, 
must you say that none of these are ethical 
terms? I am, of course, interested in the rea- 
sons one would give for answering “Yes” to 
this second question. 

What reasons are there for believing that, 
whereas some of a logician’s terms are criti- 
cal, all of a moralist’s terms are emotive? I 
have taught logic and ethics for many years 
and have read more books by logicians and 
moralists than I care to think about, and I 
have yet to encounter a good reason for any 


such claim. Take the statement “The key 
wordsin any moral judgment, orin any state. 
ment of the principle of morality, have emo- 
tive meanings only.” What is the character 
of such an assertion? Is it an induction from 
instances? If so, what do you do with the 
person who says that it does not give an ac- 
curate account of his thinking? If he says 
that he does not use these terms emotively, 
are you going to tell him that he does not 
know his own mind? That would be, except 
in dealing with college Freshmen, intolera- 
bly presumptuous. Is it a definition? If so, is 
the definition what used to be called “nomi- 
nal” or “real”? If nominal, the statement is 
trivial; if real, the statement is dogmatic, 
unless accompanied with reasons, and is 
amply met by sheer denial or counterasser- 
tion. Is it what Kant would have called 
“synthetic a priori’’? That is, is there a nec- 
essary connection, not analytic in character, 
between a judgment’s being ethical and be- 
ing emotive? I doubt that people who hold 
the emotive theory of ethical meanings 
would be caught dead offering any such ac- 
count of their characteristic claim. Is it a 
tautology? If so, it is one of the most fantas- 
tically untautologically worded tautologies 
I have ever encountered. This does not 
prove that it is not a tautology, but it ought, 
in all conscience, to suggest that the tdutolo- 
gy hypothesis is not supported by any open- 
and-shut case. Is it an example of what it 
claims ethical judgments to be? That is, is 
the emotive theory of ethical meanings itself 
an instance of the emotive use of language? 
I have sometimes thought so, in my less 
charitable moments. If it is, it is neither true 
nor false and is hoist with its own petard. \\ 

I am brought back again to the original 
question: What reason could a man have for 
claiming that the key words in any moral 
judgment, or in any statement of the prin- 
ciple of morality, have emotive meanings 
only? If he says, “I say so because I do not 
know what else to call them,” we may sym- 
pathize with him but remind him that his 
limitations do not entitle him to propound 
so odd a thesis. If he says, “I say so because 
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I myself use all ethical terms in an emotive 
sense, and I infer from that that other per- 
sons do, or should do, likewise,”’ we may ask 
him why he always uses ethical terms in an 
emotive sense and why he thinks that others 
therefore do or ought to do likewise. If he 
says, “I say so because there is no unanimity 
among moralists,” we may recognize the 
truth of what he says but question it as a 
reason for his claim. You can say the same 
thing about logicians: there is oiten no una- 
nimity among them. Yet does this fact in- 
cline people to say that logicians study only 
emotive meanings? The fact that two people 
mean different things when they use the 
same word does not prove that either of 
them is using the word in an emotive sense. 
If he says, “I say so because eventually ethi- 
cal terms become ultimate terms, incapable 
of further analysis or further justification,” 
we may agree with him about the actual or 
potential ultimate character of ethical terms 
but see in this no grounds for saying that 
they therefore have only emotive meanings. 
Ethical terms are not alone in that boat. The 
same reasoning would lead one to insist that 
the terms used in logic, where they are ulti- 
mate, are also only emotive. If he says, “I 
say so because they are often patently used 
in an emotive sense, and from that I infer 
that they are always so used,” we can again 
agree with him but point out that though 
many of a logician’s key terms are often so 
used, no one infers from that that they are 
always so used; and we can ask him why he 
picks on ethical terms for such a deflating 
generalization. If he says, “I say so because 
they are not verifiable, and if they are not 
verifiable, they must be emotive,” we must 
ask him in what sense they are not verifi- 
able. If you know what you mean by “tall,” 
you can verify the statement that Tommy 
is tall. If you know what you mean by 
“good,” you can verify the statement that 
Tommy is good; or that Tommy is a falla- 
cious reasoner when it comes to syllogisms. 
And this verification is not “private,” in the 
sense of idiosyncratic: it will or can be as 
widely “public” as those who go along with 


you in what you mean by your claims about 
Tommy. In this, it differs only in degree 
from any verification. And in any case, to 
make too much of this point would force the 
emotive people to adopt the argument from 
consensus gentium, and I assume they would 
as soon have the measles. Moreover, the ar- 
gument “If they are not verifiable they must 
be emotive” seems to presuppose the dis- 
junction between emotive and descriptive. I 
have been suggesting a third alternative, . 
namely, critical. If a proposition is not veri- 
fiable in the sense that a descriptive proposi- 
tion is, you cannot argue that it must be 
emotive. It may be critical. Whether, and in 
what sense, propositions whose key terms 
are critical can be said to be verifiable is not 
settled by arguments about descriptives and 
emotives. Nobody says that emotives are 
verifiable. Nobody denies that descriptives 
are verifiable. It does not follow that if a 
proposition is unverifiable it must be emo- 
tive; and only a doctrinaire mind would 
claim that it did. 

I have been casting about for reasons that 
might be offered for the philosophical doc- 
trine that, as normally used, ethical terms 
have only emotive meanings. Let me quote 
a forthright statement of this singular doc- 
trine from one who professes to believe it: 
“Ethical philosophy consists simply in say- 
ing that ethical concepts are pseudo-con- 
cepts. The further task of describing the 
feelings that ethical terms are used to ex- 
press and evoke is a task for the psycholo- 
gist.” It seems to me that a professor of phi- 
losophy who would make that statement 
must have either a good reason or a strong 
motive for so doing. Suppose that I were to 
say, “The business of a philosophically 
minded logician is simply to say that all con- 
cepts studied by logic are pseudo-concepts.” 
That would be regarded as a somewhat 
paradoxical statement, even by a person who 
would authorize a similar statement about 
ethical concepts. My question is “Why?” 
The root situation that generates logic is 
that men believe and that upon occasion 
they want their beliefs to be true. The root 
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situation that generates ethics is that men 
act and that upon occasion they want their 
acts to be right. Logicians and moralists 
have in their keeping the key terms in which 
one proposes discourse about these matters. 
Why should it be said that the terms which 
define the moralist’s concern are emotive, 
whereas the terms which define the logi- 
cian’s concern are not? I have canvassed 
most of the reasons advanced by those pro- 
fessors of philosophy who thus discriminate 
against the moralist, and I am not con- 
vinced by any of them. I shall indicate brief- 
ly what seems to be their strongest reason 
and what I think is wrong with it. 

You begin with the notion of “fact,” one 
of the great undefined and possibly indefin- 
able terms in the vocabulary of rational ani- 
mals. Suppose that you discover that cheat- 
ing among Freshmen is rare. You speak of 
this as a “fact,” and no one challenges your 
use of the term. No one suggests that this is 
a state of affairs to which the concept of 
“fact” is not applicable. No one suggests 
that to say that this is a “fact” is as inappro- 
priate as to say that the square root of —1 
is green. No one suggests that, in saying that 
cheating among Freshmen is rare, you are 
adding nothing to the statement that cheat- 
ing occurs among Freshmen. There is, ap- 
parently, something about rareness which, 
when it occurs, entitles it to be referred to 
as a “fact.” If you formulate your discovery 
as a hypothesis and say that it is probably 
“true,” no one will protest that use of the 
word “true,” even though someone might 
deny that your hypothesis was true. So long 
as what you want to say about cheating 
among Freshmen is that it is “rare,” you can 
get away with the term “fact” and the term 
“true.” 

Suppose, however, after additional inves- 
tigation and reflection, that you come to the 
further conclusion that, under assignable 
circumstances, cheating among Freshmen is 
wrong and ought to stop or be stopped. It is 
at this point that you are in danger of a run- 
in with those professors of philosophy who 
sponsor the doctrine that all ethical terms 


are emotive. In your new conclusion yoy 
have two such terms, namely, “wrong” and 
“ought.” The presence of these terms jn 
your sentence, they say, bars you from ap. 
plying the word “fact” to what you are talk. 
ing about or the word “true” to what you 
are saying. You may not say, e.g., “The fact 
is, cheating among Freshmen is wrong”; nor 
may you say, “It is true that cheating 
among Freshmen is wrong.” There is, in 
these respects, a radical difference between 
rareness and wrongness. You can predicate 
the one as a “fact” and speak of your predi- 
cation as “true”; in the case of the other, 
you cannot. There is something about 
wrongness that makes it misleading to speak 
of wrongness as a “fact.” At this point the 
emotive theory delivers its characteristic 
pronouncement: “If you are not stating a 
fact (and wrongness is never a fact about 
any act), then you are expressing or arousing 
a feeling. If you are not stating, then you are 
emoting. If you are expressing or arousing a 
feeling, then you cannot speak of what you 
are doing as either true or false; although 
you may speak of it as successful or unsuc- 
cessful, depending on whether you do or do 
not manage to express or arouse the feeling 
in question.” 

Now, all of this appears to depend upon 
an unavowed definition of the concept of 
“fact.” I do not know what this definition is. 
I have looked in vain for any definition of 
“fact” in the writings of the friends of emo- 
tive meaning. I suspect that I could not 
agree with it as a definition, if I did know it. 
Relatively little attention is paid to the 
question “What do you claim something as, 
when you claim it as a ‘fact’?” particularly 
by those who are sure that wrongness is 
never a fact about any act, whereas rareness 
sometimes is. 


Ill 


One more point and I shall have done. We 
have seen that the emotive theory of ethical 
terms authorizes the statement “Wrongness 
is never a fact about any act” and that this 
statement presupposes some answer to the 
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tion “What is a fact?” A definition of 
“act” forces the reduction of ethical terms 
to emotives. I am not in a position to criti- 
cize this definition because, as I said, I do 
not know it. But I can ask this question, 
“Does this definition of ‘fact’ also force the 
reduction of logical terms to emotives? If it 
follows from the nature of fact that neither 
rightness nor wrongness is ever a fact about 
any act, does it also follow that neither true- 
ness nor falseness is ever a fact about any 
belief?” If so, I have nothing more to say. If 
not, then my question is “Why not?” If the 


wrongness of an act can never be a “fact,” 
how can the trueness of a belief ever be a 
“fact”? If it cannot, then does the term 
“true” become emotive? 

My own suggestion is that “true” and 
“false” and their derivatives are not emotive 
terms but critical terms; that their primary 
function is not to express or arouse feeling 
but to serve as vehicles of criticism. I would 
add only that, in my opinion, the same holds 
of “right” and “wrong” and their deriva- 
tives. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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HOW THE AMERICAN GOT HIS CHARACTER 


MILTON SINGER 


M* GORER’s book’ is being roundly criti- 
cized by experts in his own field for its 
impressionism, lack of documentation, and 
inconsistencies in interpretation. He is per- 
haps vulnerable to such criticism. It is curi- 
ous, however, that the experts have not 
really scrutinized Mr. Gorer’s explanation 
of American character. Since I believe this 
explanation is quite in the style of contem- 
porary social science, I should like to dis- 
cuss it seriously as an example of the recent 
attempts to elevate the notion of national 
character from the realm of folklore into 
science. 

Americans think that they make their 
own character, individual and national. 
Gorer thinks that it is made by their peculiar 
family pattern and by the institutions and 
values which support that pattern. He is 
here applying one of the basic assumptions 
which some of his anthropological colleagues 
have been using in the interpretation of 
primitive cultures, namely, that “in socie- 
ties where the raising of children is pat- 
terned and consistent, detailed scientific in- 
vestigation has always shown a clear and sig- 
nificant correspondence between the vicissi- 
tudes undergone by the young child and the 
most striking shared aspects of the adult 
character and the form and emphasis of the 
main institutions” (pp. 73-74). But he him- 
self asks, “What becomes of this theory if it 
is only by chance that two Americans have 
been brought up in the same way?” In view 
of the great variety and rapid changes in the 
“proper way” to bring up children, he might 
well ask this question. His solution to the 
difficulty consists in finding important regu- 
larities which are “as determining in the 
formation of adult character as the pat- 
terned practices are in other societies.” 

* Geoffrey Gorer, The American People: A Study 


in National Character (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1948). 
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This way out may save Gorer’s basic as- 
sumption about the importance of child- 
rearing; it does not, however, preclude the 
possibility that these patterned practices 
are themselves subject to constant change 
and experimentation. In fact, one might be 
justified in interpreting The American People 
as a plea for just such a change in the Ameri- 
can family pattern. 

The peculiar aspect of the American fam- 
ily pattern which Gorer finds decisive is the 
dominant role of the mother and the rela- 
tively weak role of the father in the upbring- 
ing of the American child. From the child’s 
relation to the parents Gorer derives most of 
the basic traits of the American national 
character. 

Although the American mother is ascend- 
ant in the home, she by no means feels secure 
in her judgment and position. Accordingly, 
her attitude toward her children is pervaded 
by great anxiety that her child be a “suc- 
cess,” which means that he be slightly better 
than or at least as good as her neighbors’ 
children of the same age and circumstances. 
Pressed by this dominant anxiety of the 
mother, the child develops_a competitive 
striving for success as a condition of receiv- 
ing the mother’s love. This striving is en- 
couraged in school and amply provided for 
in adult life. The child also desires the 
friendship and attention of others as a sign 
that he is a success and thus worthy of being 
loved. The adult’s desire for money and the 

conspicuous display of possessions are 
caught up in this same interactive circle of 
success, self-esteem, and friendship. 

In dealing with other people, most Ameri- 
cans show a peculiar insecurity, according to 
Gorer; this is explained by the coupling 
which the mother has made between love 
and success, for they are afraid of being re- 
jected, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
of being loved only for some expediential 
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se. Gorer finds a further explanation 
for this insecurity—at least among Ameri- 
can males—in the fact that they experience 
doubts about their masculinity. These 
doubts are aroused by the conflict between 
the “feminine and idealistic conscience” 
which they obtained from their mothers and 
the “masculine” role which they are ex- 
pected to play. 

The family pattern, however, to which 
Gorer attributes such crucial importance, 
does not entirely keep the males from devel- 
oping “masculine” traits. The weak position 
of the father and the rejection of his author- 
ity are supposed to lead to aggressive anti- 
authoritarianism, egotism and a striving for 
independence, a preference for novel and 
changing ways, a calculating mentality, and 
a good-natured lawlessness. 

But why do most Americans accept the 
authority of the mother while they reject 
that of the father? According to Gorer, the 
father’s role in any society is merely “a so- 
cial artifact” which varies from society to so- 
ciety. When second-generation Americans— 
and sometimes even the first—wish to dem- 
onstrate to others and to themselves that 
they have become Americanized, they repu- 
diate the authority and European ways of 
the father. For these Americans, rejecting 
the authority of the father became “an act 
which symbolised the acceptance of the 
dominant values of the society to which they 
had pledged allegiance.” This significance 
remains for later generations as well. “For 
once the institution was established it was 
maintained; no matter how many genera- 
tions separate an American from his immi- 
grant ancestors, he rejects his father as an 
exemplar and authority and expects his sons 
to reject him” (p. 31). This individual mo- 
tive for rejecting the father’s authority was 
reinforced and given an additional signifi- 
cance by the historical rejection of British 
allegiance. Thus, in the minds of Americans 
today George III, the British Empire, Euro- 
pean customs, the European father—indeed 
all fathers and all social representatives of 
authority—have somehow become identi- 
fied. The typical American attitude toward 


authority remains substantially the same as 
the attitude of the Founding Fathers: 
authority is inherently bad and dangerous. 

The rejection of the European father does 
not, according to Gorer, extend to the 
mother; for the mother retains, even in the 
new country, a basic biological role and an 
emotional importance for the child as a 
source of love and food and succor. By de- 
fault of the father’s authority the mother’s 
is built into the structure of society and into 
the character of the child. 

We find here a line of thought which re- 
jects Freud’s theory of the Oedipus. Freud, 
so the argument runs, went astray because 
he regarded the patriarchical structure of 
the European family as a universal phe- 
nomenon and hence overestimated the 
father’s importance in the Oedipus situa- 
tion. As soon as we take account of societies 
with different family patterns, we must find 
a different complex of psychological results 
flowing from the varying social and cultural 
patterns. 

Since Freud and most psychoanalysts 
have been unwilling to give up the theory of 
the Oedipus, the question they would raise 
about Gorer’s theory is whether the “rejec- 
tion of the father” could possibly be a prod- 
uct of about one hundred and fifty years of 
social experience. They would rather argue 
that everybody is born with the Oedipus dis- 
position, although peculiar circumstances, 
both of an individual and of a social char- 
acter, might modify the expression of this 
disposition. 

There is an important difference between 
Gorer’s social-anthropological explanations 
and the psychoanalytic ones, although many 
readers will interpret the book as an applica- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory. Beyond the 
assumption that character is shaped in early 
childhood, Gorer’s derivation of American 
character appeals rather to cultural and his- 
torical factors than to strictly psychoana- 
lytic ones. Many recent studies of national 
character try to “integrate” psychoanalysis 
with anthropology and sociology. It is 
doubtful, however, whether such an integra- 
tion is possible without some universal the- 
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ory of human nature such as Freud tried to 
provide.? 

If Gorer is right, we should expect matri- 
lineal societies in which the father’s author- 
ity is weak to show many “American” 
traits. On the other hand, if Freud is right, 
we should expect that American females 
would not reject the father so quickly as 
American males and that they would not 
accept the mother’s authority so readily. 
Evidence bearing on these questions is very 
slight, but I should personally be inclined to 
the belief that it tends to support Freud 
rather than Gorer and that the American 
character is a slight variation on a universal 
human theme and not, as Gorer thinks, a 
genuine “mutation.” 

There is one group of American traits for 
which Gorer indicates no explicit derivation 
from the family pattern. This is the Ameri- 
cans’ “technological genius,” under which 
the author includes the ability to take 
things apart and to put them together again 
in new ways and the “masterly and revolu- 
tionary attitude towards things.” In so far 
as he suggests a derivation for these traits, 
he finds it in the historical circumstance of 
the frontier, which necessitated constant im- 
provisation and where the variety of raw 
materials made possible a wasteful experi- 
mentation which the land of abundance 
could afford. 

It should by now be apparent that Gorer 


2 This, of course, is not a new problem, and it was 
very well and sharply argued in 1924 and 1925 by 
Malinowski and Ernest Jones. When Malinowski 
claimed that he found among the Trobrianders a 
variation of the Oedipus which was derived from 
their matrilineal social structure (the Trobriand 
boy’s repressed wish is to marry his sister and to kill 
his maternal uncle), Jones replied that ‘‘the forbid- 
den and unconsciously loved sister is only a substi- 
tute for the mother, as the uncle plainly is for the 
father.” The matrilineal system itself probably 
arose, according to Jones, as a defense against the 
“primordial Oedipus tendencies.” 

Malinowski’s rebuttal, together with his original 
study, is found in his Sex and Repression in Savage 
Society. Jones’s original article appeared in the Jn- 
ternational Journal of Psychoanalysis, Vol. VI (1925), 
under the title “Mother-Right and the Sexual 
Ignorance of Savages.” 


attributes to Americans, at least to the 
males, two sets of conflicting character 
traits—‘feminine’”’ traits like idealism, be- 
nevolence, friendliness, derived from the ac- 
ceptance of the mother; and “masculine” 
traits like the independence, “know-how,” 
hardheadedness and calculating cynicism, 
derived from the rejection of the father, 
Dualities of character traits have been fre- 
quently observed in many national char- 
acters. This has led to an extension of the 
concept of a consistent national character 
structure as embracing conflicting and even 
contradictory traits. There are several dif- 
ficult problems connected with such an ex- 
tended notion of national character. One of 
them is to find a plausible source for the for- 
mation of such conflicting traits. This Gorer 
has done in tracing them to the child’s rela- 
tions to the parents. Another problem is to 
explain why a person will sometimes express 
one group of traits and at other times the 
other group. Here our author has not been so 
successful. Americans, he says, will show the 
“masculine” traits in their attitudes toward 
things and the “feminine” traits in their at- 
titudes toward people. “In their dealings 
with other people most American men 
(though not most American women) would 
appear to be troubled by a feeling of basic 
insecurity, which is inadequately disguised 
by the over-compensations of brashness and 
boasting. . . . In contrast, their attitude to- 
wards things is untroubled by ambiguity, 
serene and confident, audacious and creative 
to an extent that no other society in the 
world has seen or imagined” (pp. 153-54). 
The implication here seems to be that the 
American male is “serene and confident” in 
his relation to the natural environment be- 
cause he has escaped from his mother’s au- 
thority and conscience into a “man’s world.” 
But escape from masculine authority would 
probably also bring such relief. Moreover, 
this does not explain whence the positive 
technological skills and the other “mascu- 
line” traits come, unless we posit a kind of 
“natural” male who is cynical, shrewd, en- 
terprising, endlessly ingenious, etc. 
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There is a more important difficulty here. 
People are generally found in a context of 
things and things in a context of people. 
This obvious fact creates a dilemma for the 
male character. How shall he treat people in 
the world of things? As people they should 
be treated in accordance with the standard 
of the “feminine conscience,” that is, as 
equals and friendly rivals. On the other 
hand, the world of things (for example, busi- 
ness and industry) is an impersonal world in 
which the “masculine” exploitative attitude 
isthe proper mode of response. The result of 
this dilemma, says Gorer, is frequently con- 
tradictory behavior. “The typical patterns 
of the relationship between American em- 
ployers and employees can be viewed as 
stemming from a shared abhorrence of the 
idea of one man being in overt authority 
over an equal. To avoid the appearance of 
authority in situations in which it was in- 
herent, two solutions were found: stressing 
the fundamental equality of human beings 
outside the working situation, or, alterna- 
tively, denying to the inferior full status as a 
human being, treating him like a thing, in 
which case the only rule was efficient ex- 
ploitation. Both these attitudes appear, 
often in sudden alternation, when Ameri- 
cans abroad are dealing with foreign 
peoples” (pp. 165-66). 

Analogous ambiguities are present in the 
relationship of sellers to buyers, of native- 
born Americans t» minority Americans, and 
of Americans to foreigners abroad. In the 
latter two relationships the ambiguity of 
things and people arises because minority 
Americans and foreigners are “incomplete 
Americans,” therefore not quite human, 
therefore appropriately exploitable in an 
impersonal way. 

Gorer’s interpretation of such ambivalent 
behavior sounds mysterious and somewhat 
arbitrary. We are not told under what objec- 
tive conditions Americans will define one 
situation as personal and another as imper- 
sonal. There is some reference to the world 
of business, politics, science, and technology 
as the sphere in which the male is dominant, 


and the world of the home, the school, the 
church, “society” as one in which the 
woman is dominant. But the point is that 
the ambivalence occurs within each of these 
spheres. 

Several considerations might be employed 
to explain the alternating expression of 
American traits. From the standpoint of a 
given individual there is probably, as psy- 
choanalysts suggest, some inner dynamic of 
personality which will lead a man to “react 
against” a strong conscience or to develop a 
“sense of guilt” about lawless behavior. 
There are also objective factors that Gorer 
neglects. Obviously, if two Americans are 
each trying to treat the other as a thing, 
which one will succeed will depend on the 
distribution of power between them. In gen- 
eral, people tend to anticipate their chances 
of success in such situations before they 
adopt one attitude or the other. Whether, 
then, a situation is defined as personal or im- 
personal is partly a function of the distribu- 
tion of power within that situation. We find 
the “little man” usually defining situations 
as human and the powerful man defining 
them as impersonal. Surely Gorer does not 
believe that those Americans who tend to be 
treated as things—namely, employees, cus- 
tomers, and ethnic minorities—freely agree 
to be so treated? 

There is also the matter of principle, 
which frequently plays an important part in 
“defining” the situations. There are many 
Americans who believe that no one should 
be treated as a thing under any circum- 
stances and that everyone, regardless of 
race, creed, or social position, should be 
treated as a human being. This, of course, is 
an “ideal” and, Gorer would say, an expres- 
sion of the “feminine superego.” But the 
fact remains that such general principles can 
become embodied in the basic values of a 
culture and be supported by public opinion 
and legal institutions. The struggle for the 
extension of such principles is also a struggle 
for the “proper” definition of a situation. 

Without such references to convictions 
about social justice, to the institutional 
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structure of power, and to the career of inner 
psychological processes in the individual, I 
do not see how Gorer could possibly explain 
the alternating expression of conflicting 
traits in the American character. 

The most striking case presented of 
this distinction between “attitudes toward 
people” and “attitudes toward things” is the 
case of individual “self-improvement.” 
Gorer regards this as a situation in which 
one treats one’s self as raw material to be 
processed or reprocessed into a marketable 
product. His description of what Fromm has 
called the “marketing character” has some 
merit. Yet here, as throughout the discus- 
sion of national character, one is puzzled 
about the author’s intention. As a descrip- 
tion of certain trends in American life it is 
not inaccurate, but the criticism which he 
makes of this trend seems misplaced. What 
he objects to is the American’s belief that 
personality and the national character are 
not “merely the product of inherited char- 
acteristics and the impact of experience” or 
“a slow growth which must be fostered”; the 
American thinks personality can also be 
“manipulated and remolded nearer to the 
heart’s desire, or at least to the type which 
will win friends and influence people, bring 
in the cars, put over the commercials 
‘smoothly,’ leave the customer contented.” 

Yet how can Gorer object to such a be- 
lief? Certainly not from the standpoint of 
values, because as an anthropologist he dis- 
claims any value judgments: “There is no 
question of one way of behaving being 
better, the other worse, one character more 
praiseworthy and one more blameable; there 
is no proper occasion for invidious compari- 
sons” (p. 12). The only basis which he seems 
to have for criticism is that this belief of 
Americans about the possibility of self- 
transformation is “unscientific.” 

Americans, however, are not completely 
mistaken in thinking that they have changed 


themselves as a nation and as individuals, 
Even Gorer does not deny that there has 
been much of this kind of change in the 
United States and that the “experimental 
attitude” has played an important part in 
bringing it about. How far Americans have 
overestimated the possibilities of self-trans- 
formation is in practice difficult to deter. 
mine, since to some extent a national char- 
acter is a piece of self-dramatization. And 
how can one say that a particular self-image 
which is related to historical experience and 
has been positively effective in a people’s 
life is false? 

One might not like the type of character 
produced or the motives which frequently 
dominate the producer. One might also sug- 
gest, as the author sometimes obscurely 
does, that the tempo and the direction of 
change in the United States are out of line 
with “the internal laws of development 
which should be wisely fostered but cannot 
greatly be hurried or retarded.” These are 
certainly legitimate points of criticism, but 
to make them is to commit one’s self to some 
standards of evaluation and to a theory of 
inner laws of development for man and so- 
ciety. Gorer seems unwilling to make sucha 
commitment; consequently, the meaning of 
his study is opaque and highly ambiguous. 
As a description of the pattern which some 
Americans are trying to “play out” it has 
some validity, but as a “scientific” explana- 
tion of this pattern it lacks verification and, 
indeed, any criteria whereby the validity of 
such an analysis might be determined. 

For Gorer, the idea which most Ameri- 
cans have of their national character is a 
myth when tested by his “psycho-cultural” 
analysis. To many readers, his account of 
“how the American got his character” will 
seem a “Just-So story” with an oblique 
social moral. 
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FLUTE OF THE SMOKING Mrrror. By Frances 
Gillmor. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1949. Pp. xii+183. $4.00. 

This attractively printed volume represents 
s0 intricate a combination of high but quarrel- 
some qualities that it is at once both praise end 
literal fact to call it a one-woman achievement. 
Who could have done it save Frances Gillmor? 
The qualities referred to are many but in the 
large two: scientific-historical exactitude and 
creative imagination. To make the marriage of 
these a success, imagination must be disci- 
plined and scholarship must become clairvoyant 
of its own nuances. 

Professor Gillmor is just the happy duet of 
anthropologist and littérateur who can under- 
take such a task without presumption and dis- 
charge it with a piety all-embracing. She early 
identified herself with the indigenous Indian 
culture of the Southwest, producing therefrom 
a book well received at the time and still filled 
with human pathos and haunting beauty: 
Windsinger, the spiritual pilgrimage of an In- 
dian medicine man. Then in Traders to the 
Navajos she connected Indian and Caucasian 
cultures in a confrontation at once realistic and 
imaginative. Meantime, she has studied Mexi- 
can archeology and the Nahuatl language, hav- 
ing been all the while professor of English at the 
University of Arizona and associate editor of 
the Arisona Quarterly. 

This bizonal training has brought her to 
what is her most difficult job to date and his- 
torically her most substantial achievement. 
This Flute of the Smoking Mirror is a novel, but 
a novel no less historical in texture than poetic 
in timbre. It is the biography, the first full- 
length one in English, of a mighty Aztec 
warrior-ruler, poet, builder, lover, who flour- 
ished in this Western Hemisphere before Colum- 
bus set sail for India, to discover “us” by mis- 
take. (The dates are approximately 1402-72.) 
This national aboriginal hero of Mexico has a 
name so hard to pronounce, Nezahualcoyoil, 
that Miss Gillmor has, mercifully if not wisely, 
chosen her title poetically from Aztec mythol- 
ogy. With some hundred Aztec illustrations, 
deftly reproduced by Ola Apenes, of Mexico 


and Norway, Miss Gillmor has here put in per- 
spective all that is known about this misty 
philosopher-king. For all the legendary, he was 
a man who left his mark, living in lore to pre- 
side, as it were, at the funeral of his own 
eminence. All that is known about him is here 
revealed—all that is known and more. This 
“more” can, of course, be vouched for only by 
confidence in the author’s aesthetic integrity. 
As one who has long admired Miss Gillmor’s 
work and has been spiritually indebted to her 
for a better understanding of the drama of Job 
from the Indian theodicy so delicately done in 
her Windsinger, I find it not too hard to trust 
the integrity of her biographical creativity. 

One can reconstruct, from the outside, the 
course which determined the form of this narra- 
tive. She found this colorful and impressive 
ruler, Nezahualcoyotl, at the center of the 
Aztec stage, a man about whom much is known 
but not enough to make his life attractive save 
to technicians of the manuscripts. She must 
create or desiccate. So she elects the risk of 
providing continuity for the lacunae and such 
sense to the conjectural as his career-line makes 
possible to one who knows the cultural impetus 
which precipitated him, the pattern which he 
symbolized, and the destiny which he furthered 
by his own human sensitiveness and moral 
sense. 

As to the former, the sensitiveness, one sees 
already appearing in this crafty ruler a fellow- 
feeling for subjects which makes uneasier still 
the head under the Aztec crown. It led him not 
only to individual acts of mercy but also to 
codification and reform of the laws; moreover, 
it turned him into a builder of aqueducts, 
gardens, palaces, causeways, dikes, and irriga- 
tion ditches to lessen the misery and to reduce 
the uncertainty of life about him. As for the 
latter, the moral sense, one sees glinting through 
the heart-rending cruelty of continuous human 
sacrifice—including his own beloved and only 
royal son—a dark wonder—Abraham-like—at 
the ways of the gods, and a slow celebration of 
his own growing ethical sense by indifference 
toward the gods outgrown and a growing 
friendliness to gods as good as he, especially to 
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Tloque Nahuaque, “the God of the With and 
By.” As testimonial to the pathos of this dim 
moralizing process, hear the words of the old 
soothsayer to the overcritical young: “Some- 
time you will not be so happy that you must 
seek sadness.” Hear also the author’s wistful 
requiem over one of the feminine sacrifices: 
“She must go gladly to her death, deceived into 
happiness.” 

It is indeed through the artistic handling of 
this ethical breaking-of-day that this volume 
becomes relevant to readers of this Journal. The 
author, as in Windsinger, is here functionally at 
her best, on the mysterious periphery between 
the human and the divine. From the colloquy 
between the cynical young soothsayer and the 
circumspect old priest as to how the ambiguous 
auspices should be cast at the christening of the 
prince—with which the biography opens—on to 
the arranging by the old king of his death in 
solitude (perhaps to avoid “the complications of 
the priests,” which he disliked), the life of this 
poet-politician is the story of one who preferred 
the pathos of his manhood to the awe of what he 
might have decreed to be his godhead. This 
motif of a conscience dawning almost in spite 
of divinity is here wrought in a fashion worthy 
of comparison with the same high theme as 
touching Julius Caesar, in Thornton Wilder’s 
Ides of March. No one who has ever had to sus- 
tain the struggle between the false pretense and 
the inner essence of the spiritual can forget the 
letters Wilder has Caesar write to his friend on 
the ways of the soothsayers. 

This comparison with Wilder is of wider rel- 
evance than the ethico-religious theme. Wilder’s 
book is one of the magnificent examples in our 
time of man’s creative imagination scrupulously 
used to better the facts of history without be- 
traying them. But Wilder with much more data 
to go on, goes all the way, inventing his docu- 
ments, letters, proclamations, as he goes. This is 
audacity but not presumption on the part of 
one who has steeped himself in the spirit of the 
times and who has the courage of his own in- 
tegrity. This is a delicate question for the 
moralist; it requires elucidation and can profit 
by all good examples. 

Miss Gillmor, with much less data to go on 
than Wilder, has treated with complete circum- 
spection her historic inheritance, and, like him, 
has had the courage to risk the truth beyond the 
truths of discrete facts. Twenty-three pages of 
fine-printed notes at the end tell the story of her 
scrupulosity, as she threads her way through, be- 


tween, over, but never around the authorities on 
Aztec civilization. A man, long dead, lives again 
in tribute to her creative care, lives and speaks 
to us as living men. What he says is diverse; but 
one reader it will haunt for many a day—and 
night. 

T. V. 


Maxwell School of Citizenship 
Syracuse University 


CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS WITH CONTEMPORARY 
Reapincs. By T. V. Smith. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. Pp. xiv+ 
382. 


Morat STANDARDS: AN INTRODUCTION 10 
Erutcs. By Charles H. Patterson. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1949. Pp. xii+514. 


T. V. Smith’s book is in part a set of readings, 
in part a presentation of ethics by Smith 
himself. 

Smith’s own part is essentially an extended 
argument, eclectic in content and Hegelian in 
form. His conclusion is a final synthesis which— 
with Henry Sidgwick and A. P. Brogan—finds 
the moral in both the right and the good. Two 
lesser syntheses precede this. One is Kant’s con- 
ception of “right as right,” in which all more 
limited conceptions of right are combined—the 
right as the mannerly, as the customary, as the 
legal, as the natural, as the conscientious, as the 
divine. The other is G. E. Moore’s conception of 
“good as good,” in which all more limited con- 
ceptions of good are combined—the good as the 
pleasurable, as the happy, as the self-realiza- 
tional, as the adventurous, as the creative. 
(Chaps. iv and vii—on the right as the natural 
and the right as the right—could both be im- 
proved, it seems to me.) 

Although Smith’s own statements, both in 
the Preface (pp. viii and ix) and in chapter xvi 
(p. 242), invite a critic to charge him with 
eclecticism, neither his conclusion nor his argu- 
ment is merely eclectic. In short, his three 
syntheses are accomplished by analyses of the 
relations among the different conceptions com- 
bined in them. They are genial syntheses, to be 
sure, but they are also logical. 

The purpose of Smith’s argument, of course, 
is to introduce undergraduate students to the 
subject of ethics. It should serve that purpose 
very effectively. 

Some teachers may object to certain omis- 
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sions in Smith’s exposition. For example, he 
does not consider evolutionary ethics as a 
“type of ethics”; nor does he consider Plato as 
an individual thinker, although he does quote 
and refer to him many times. Moreover, Smith 
does not discuss the complete theories of any of 
the thinkers that he does discuss; and he gives 
very little in the way of negative criticism of the 
types of theories. Some teachers may also object 
to the fact that Smith does not present the 
various elements of his argument in greater de- 
tail, that he does not argue his points more 
thoroughly. However, both the omissions and 
the relative sparseness of exposition and argu- 
ment are, I believe, very deliberate and quite 
commendable. 

For undergraduate students—if not also for 
their teachers—the forest of ethics is very full 
of trees. Smith, I feel sure, realizes this. What is 
more important, he seems to have done some- 
thing about it. By restricting the quantity of 
what he presents and by organizing it into an 
argument which unifies it in a way that any 
competent student can grasp, he has provided 
an exposition of ethics which a class can com- 
plete in a semester and from which they can get 
acomprehensive view of ethics. 

The readings—which fill the remainder of the 
book—are of two sorts. At the beginning of 
each of the chapters there is a set of what Smith 
calls “‘question-raising quotations.” At the end 
of the book there is a set of eight readings (ten 
to twenty pages each) from recent or contem- 
porary writers. 

The “question-raising quotations” are quite 
capable of raising questions, most of them with- 
out catalytic aid from a teacher. (Those from 
Justice Holmes are particularly good.) And all 
of them are directly pertinent to the chapters 
which they introduce. 

The more extensive readings at the end of the 
book include some which any teacher of ethics 
can put to good use: Charner Perry’s article, 
“The Arbitrary as Basis for Morality”; chapter 
iii of Royce’s Philosophy of Loyalty; chapter viii 
of Dewey’s Reconstruction in Philosophy; the In- 
troduction of Hartmann’s Ethics; James’s “Di- 
lemma of Determinism.” The other readings, I 
believe, are of somewhat questionable useful- 
ness: “The Ethical and Aesthetic Implications 
of Realism,” by Montague and Parkhurst; 
Santayana’s “Ultimate Religion”; C. Delisle 
Burns’s “Progressive Morality.” Personally, I 
would be willing to do without these if I could 
have, for example, a good reading to represent 


the sociological relativism of Lévy-Bruhl and 
Westermarck or the psychological naturalism of ~ 
R. B. Perry or the humanistic Christianity of 
Wieman. 

Patterson’s book has the content and the 
arrangement of most American ethics texts: an 
introduction, a study of various types of ethical 
theories concluding with a more extended study 
of the author’s own, a discussion of some of the 
fields of applied ethics. Patterson’s own type of 
theory is a thoroughly traditional sort of self- 
realizationism. 

Quite obviously Patterson has put a good 
deal of time and effort into the writing of his 
book. Unfortunately he has succeeded only in 
saying again what has already been said more 
effectively by others. To put my criticism very 
briefly and simply, I cannot see why anyone 
should use this book while Urban’s Funda- 
mentals of Ethics is available. 

It could be said, perhaps, that Patterson’s 
discussion of applied ethics is more up to date 
than Urban’s. It might also be said that Patter- 
son’s discussion provides students with more in 
the way of definite rules to follow in their own 
conduct. Whatever advantage there is in this 
part of the book, however, is definitely over- 
balanced by the weakness of the discussion of 
theoretical ethics in the earlier part. 


RoBert G. STEPHENS 
Indiana University 


LANGUAGE OF Po.itics. By Harold D. Lass- 
well, Nathan Leites, and Associates. New 
York: George W. Stewart, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. vii+398. $5.75. 

Within the area of the general social sciences 
the work of Harold Lasswell has been that of a 
pioneer. He has had the rare courage to cut 
across the often artificial barriers separating the 
different disciplines of social science in search 
of both methodological and substantive solu- 
tions for general problems which are pertinent 
to all of them. 

The present work represents the efforts of 
men drawn from various fields, who pursued a 
common task under Lasswell’s direction at the 
Library of Congress. It professes to be a con- 
tribution to what Lasswell has aptly called the 
“policy” sciences, knowledge which can be 
used as an aid in shaping governmental deci- 
sions. Implicit within this defined sphere lie 
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questions of basic value orientation, with which 
none of the contributors attempts to grapple. 
The assumption is made that, since the govern- 
mental apparatus is formally democratic, con- 
tent analysis will be manipulated in a demo- 
cratic fashion. However, the social scientist is 
evading the implications of his work unless he is 
willing to examine the relationships of the means 
he develops to the ends to which they are 
geared. No one questions the sincere adherence 
of Lasswell and his followers to democratic val- 
ues, but their failure to raise these basic ques- 
tions leaves the way open for the intensification 
of the already existing conditions which foster 
technicism with all its dire social consequences. 

In establishing the tone of the book Lasswell 
has written one of his typical essays, which have 
so often served to stir up the stagnant waters of 
formal academicism. It is full of the brilliant 
nsight and allusiveness characteristic of his 
best work. The focus is upon the importance of 
the style of political rhetoric as an index of the 
state of society’s integration or malfunctioning. 
It is natural that the language of revolutionary 
periods would come under the most extensive 
scrutiny, for in their intensity and sharpness 
these periods silhouette the function of political 
language in less-heightened periods of social 
change. Lasswell stresses the fact that language 
must always be viewed in relation to the audi- 
ence to which it is directed, which is another 
valuable index to the outlook of particular 
groups through an examination of the specific 
kind of language which moves them. Lasswell 
makes the nice distinction between the lan- 
guage of myth, which reflects the underlying 
assumptions of a political position, and the lan- 
guage of doctrine, which is the formulation of 
the expectations of the group. He also under- 
lines the function of style as a psychological 
category, its pattern being a rough reflection of 
the character structure of its users. 

In making his case that the methodological 
emphasis for such analysis should be quantita- 
tive, Lasswell seems implicitly to contradict some 
of his own analysis. Even though he states that 
qualitative analysis should not be ignored, the 
very stress upon quantification is bound to ob- 
scure fundamental questions, as the essays on 
application of content analysis make clear. 
Certainly the psychoanalytical formulations for 
examining style in relation to character struc- 
ture would be completely unmanipulable in 
quantitative terms. 

The most searching essay on the techniques 


of content analysis is that by Irving Janis on the 
problem of validation. Mr. Janis is well aware of 
the epistemological difficulties inherent in the 
construction of quantitative categories. He faces 
the question squarely of how such categories 
can be said to stand for the rich complexity of 
political data. He seeks to plot a middle course, 
emphasizing that such categories must be con- 
stantly touchstoned by reference to empirical 
data yet be general enough to allow for a suffi- 
cient range of predictability. The distinction be- 
tween validity and reliability tends to become 
substantive rather than methodological, so that 
a kind of metaphysical dualism is set up be- 
tween concepts and their referents. There is no 
wonder that from this error, implicit in the ap- 
proach of logical positivism, one is given the 
choice between the formal reliability of a self- 
contained mathematical system or low-level 
generalizing concepts. Mr. Janis valiantly 
strives to steer between these two poles, arriving 
at a pragmatic definition of validation. Granted 
that this conclusion is the most workable, it still 
does not give assurance that categories test 
what they are supposed to test. 

In contrast to Mr. Janis, who makes no 
bones about the rigors of the problem he faces, 
Mr. Kaplan and Mr. Goldsen in their essay on 
reliability blithely disregard the problems 
raised by Mr. Janis. They appear to take reli- 
ability as self-legitimating, the logical terminus 
of the technician who, secure in the means, 
tends to reduce all ends to means. 

In the section on application of content 
analysis it is interesting to note that the over- 
whelming concern is with interpreting Soviet 
Union policy. Mr. Leites makes an ingenious 
analysis of the Third International through its 
policy statements, peeling off the layers of delib- 
erate and unconscious ambiguity with which 
Marxist language is clothed. He combines the 
use of psychiatric and semantic analysis with 
able discrimination. One may venture the 
question whether the quantitative approach is 
no more than an appendage to his analysis. 
When the quantitative approach is employed 
in correlating response of Communist propa- 
ganda to frustration, the results are hardly 
meaningful, particularly because there is no 
adequate definition of political “realism.” No 
attempt is made to distinguish between what 
may be only short-term realism—which might 
really be a form of political romanticism—and 
long-range calculations, which are strategically 
flexible. The essay is an example of how the 
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quantitative approach, when it goes off, can do 
so more radically than a nonquantitative one 
because everything follows from the definition 
of a major category and is rigidly restricted 
it. 

Tees must not conclude that, because the lim- 
jtations of the quantitative approach have been 
pointed out, it is not useful. What might be sug- 
gested is that too much not be claimed for it, 
because claims which overreach warranted re- 
sults boomerang, and in the process much that 
is valuable is lost. Certainly, content analysis 
affords, in conjunction with other kinds of ideo- 
logical analysis, a valuable tool for the social 
sciences. A most profitable area for future ex- 
ploration would be an integration of content 
analysis with the sociology of knowledge. In our 
kind of society, where suspicion is rife among 
conflicting interests, the value of such analysis, 
if properly used, cannot be overestimated. If it 
is democratically channeled, it can act as a 
means for the clarification of issues, a dissol- 
yent of distortions, and hence an aid in re- 
establishing faith in democratic procedures. 


J. F. WoLPErt 
University of Buffalo 


An INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS. By E. F. 
Carritt. London: Hutchinson’s University 
Library, n.d. [1949]. Pp. 151. 75. 6d. 

Whoever knows Whitehead’s Introduction to 
Mathematics or Moore’s Ethics or Russell’s The 
Problems of Philosophy, first published by the 
Home University Library about a third of a 
century ago and reprinted again and again, 
should welcome the similarenterprise of Hutch- 
inson’s University Library. Certainly the sec- 
tion in philosophy, under the editorship of H. J. 
Paton, begins well with the present work among 
its first volumes. Carritt’s introduction, like 
those of Moore and Russell, consists rather in 
the argumentation of his own views than in the 
attempt at an impartial survey; but I judge that 
the earlier books may owe their long popularity 
at least in part to that very orientation, and 
presumably Carritt has no less eminent a right 
to his special convictions. 

At least two indications of his views might, I 
should think, be appropriate here. First, Carritt 
finds it impossible to treat moral experience and 
aesthetic experience analogously. Duty and 
goodness, for him, are objective; and to deny 


their objectivity is moral skepticism. Beauty, 
however, is subjective, its reality being the 
aesthetic experience, that is, the finding of some 
preception or sensuous image significant of, in 
the sense of expressing, emotion; and to assert 
its objectivity is aesthetic intolerance. “Only 
the denial of real degrees in the purity of 
aesthetic experience would be aesthetic skepti- 
cism” (p. 40). 

Second, we might note how Carritt deals 
with the advocates of what he calls “protreptic” 
poetry, whose implied theory he finds to be 
“that aesthetic expression is the expression of 
the conative or willing element in any concrete 
experience, the expression not of a mood the 
poet has felt, but of a policy on which he has 
acted, and of a policy moreover which the 
reader must himself embrace if the aesthetic ex- 
perience is to be communicated to him” (p. 70). 
(Or, as Carritt notes, the religious may be sub- 
stituted for the political.) Carritt objects that 
“if we can equally appreciate a Puritan and a 
Cavalier marching song our appreciation can- 
not depend on the nature of the willing ex- 
pressed, but only on something common to 
both,” namely, emotion, which one can imagine; 
and “it is precisely the imagination which ‘will- 
theories’ of aesthetic expression leave out” 
(p. 71). It seems to me doubtful, however, that 
the advocate of protreptic poetry need acknowl- 
edge the implied theory. He could agree with 
Carritt that artistic expression does express a 
mood but then go on, making politics the 
architectonic science, to insist that the mood 
must be appropriate to a certain political line. I 
should concede, nonetheless, that the imagina- 
tion might present tke protreptic theorist with 
some difficult problems. 

Also, replying to the latter’s sneer of “ivory 
tower” or “escapism,” Carritt declares that 
“the only censurable escape is from one’s duty, 
which in different situations may be by turns 
artistic, intellectual or political” (p. 72). Here 
again, however, the protreptic theorist could 
agree with Carritt up to a point. He could 
agree, that is, that the only censurable escape 
is from one’s duty; but he would go on to deny 
the mutual exclusiveness of the several duties. 
Rather than being by turns, one’s duty would 
be at once, artistic, intellectual, and political; 
and, again, because of the determination of 
other forms of activity by the political. Or per- 
haps I myself, for convenience of exposition, 
have distorted the position of our protreptic 
theorist or, at all events, have failed to note that 
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he might take an alternative position. Perhaps, 
that is, he would not even so far separate the 
political and the aesthetic as to make the pol- 
itical architectonic and determinative; he might 
rather say that the aesthetic is a mere form of 
the political. But Carritt has very neatly replied 
to the charge of escapism, one must admit, in 
terms of his own distinctions; and it is, in this 
book, his own views that especially matter. 


ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 


Case STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF 
Crime. Vol. III: Cases 10-13. By Ben 
Karpman. Washington: Medical Science 
Press, 1948. Pp. xxxv+834. $17.50. 


CasE STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF 
Cre. Vol. IV: Cases 14-17. By Ben 
Karpman. Washington: Medical Science 
Press, 1948. Pp. xxxv+875. $17.50. ($28.00 
for boxed set.) 


Ethics as a form of inquiry may be defined as 
the attempt to formulate a set of general prin- 
ciples in terms of which every instance of moral 
behavior can be interpreted as good or bad, 
right or wrong, better or worse. If the approach 
is empirical and not a priori, inquiry begins 
with the facts of experience. From such data an 
ethical system is tentatively constructed and 
stated as a set of hypotheses. These hypotheses 
are continually subject to verification by our 
testing their adequacy to interpret the varied 
instances of moral behavior. The raw data of 
moral behavior thus serve a twofold purpose: 
(a) as foundation material for system-building 
and (6) as stubborn facts which test the ade- 
quacy of systems. Dr. Karpman’s case studies 
may be used in either capacity. 

The two volumes are a continuation of the 
author’s presentation of case material from the 
Department of the Criminal Insane (Howard 
Hall) at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D.C. Volume I, Cases 1-5, appeared in 1933, and 
Volume II, Cases 6-9, in 1944; these earlier 
volumes deal primarily wtih individuals charged 
with predatory and sexual crimes. Volumes III 
and IV are the life-histories of eight men charged 
with murder. Each volume in the series may 
be used independently of the others. A new 
introduction, presented identically in Volumes 
III and IV, discusses the plan of the work, 
methods of treatment and elicitation of mate- 


rial, and answers criticisms which have been 
directed at previous volumes. 

The unique feature about this series of case 
studies is that they are offered primarily as g 
reference source for research in ciminal psycho- 
pathology. The guiding aim of the series is to 
present life-histories as complete as possible 
without the restricting influence of the author's 
theory. Others are invited, even urged, to make 
their own interpretation of the facts. Now it 
may be argued that there are no stated or se. 
lected facts without a prior theory. Dr. Karp. 
man is aware of this point and argues that al- 
though he is committed to an eclectic psychody- 
namic approach he has “made no attempt in 
these studies to prove that criminality is due to 
purely psychogenic and emotional influences.” 
However, he does discuss these cases extensive- 
ly elsewhere. (The five cases in Vol. I are inter- 
preted in Karpman’s The Individual Criminal 
[1935] and also in an article in the Journal of 
Criminal Psychopathology [1944]; the cases in 
Vol. II are discussed in articles in the Psycho- 
analytic Review [1946 and 1947], the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology [1946], and in the 
Journal of Criminal Psychopathology (1944). 
Similar published interpretations are planned 
for the cases in Vols. III and IV.) 

The histories are presented in the form of 
clinical and scientific protocols which were elic- 
ited as by-products of treatment in the hos- 
pital-prison situation. Literally, they are slices 
of life and not vehicles which display the 
mechanical and conceptual tools of the clini- 
cians. These cases are not perfect, because a 
hospital and its personnel are not perfect. They 
are real. Each begins with hospital records of 
routine biographic, physical, psychological, 
psychiatric, and conference data plus outside 
information from agencies, acquaintances, fam- 
ily, etc. The case study proper consists of 
psychobiographic material elicited by psycho- 
analysis, interviews, written autobiography, 
questionnaires, and “dream interpolation,” a 
method in which accumulated autobiographical 
material is interpreted as one long association to 
accumulated dream material. The result is a 
detailed and comprehensive picture of the life of 
the individual with his criminal behavior in 
sharp focus. 

In Volume III the first two cases are psycho- 
pathic personalities; Case 10 murders a stranger 
while in a catathymic crisis, but Case 11 com- 
mits premeditated murder for mercenary rea- 
sons. Cases 12 and 13 are paranoid dementia 
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x. The former is a sensitive schizophren- 
ic personality who murders his wife under cir- 
cumstances which later he cannot recall. The 
latter brutally murders his wife in a fit of 
jealousy; later, while serving a life-sentence, he 
develops a striking type of prison psychosis, a 
reaction indigenous to prison and confinement. 
In Karpman’s terminology Cases 11 and 13 are 
insane criminals; they were hospitalized for 
psychoses developed while serving prison sen- 
tences. Cases 10 and 12 are criminally insane be- 
cause their psychoses are integral parts of their 
criminality. 

In Volume IV each of the four cases is a 
psychopath. Case 14 commits three murders 
but under circumstances suggesting self-defense. 
Cases 15 and 17 are enlisted army personnel; the 
former kills his superior officer unintentionally 
while intoxicated ; the latter kills a fellow-soldier 
in an emotional outburst during a poker game. 
These three individuals are psychopathic per- 
sonalities who were hospitalized for prison psy- 
chosis. Case 16 seems to have been innocent of 
the crime to which he pleaded guilty, his action 
having been a result of depression and a desire 


for self-punishment. This behavior indicates 
that he is not a constitutional psychopath and 
that his earlier antisocial behavior stemmed 
from emotional and social deprivations. 

On several occasions the author of these 
volumes has asked this reviewer: “Does case 
material mean anything to ethical philosophers 
or do they still talk about ethics in terms that 
have no application to real life?” I pass his 
query on to readers of this Journal with the 
following suggestions: (1) Life-histories which 
are centered on profound value conflicts provide 
rich insight into the nature of value. (2) The 
psychoanalytic cure of a criminal (in which he 
chooses the good rather than the bad) may in- 
dicate the existence of a verifiable scale of val- 
ues. (3) An adequate theory of moral obligation 
must be capable of interpreting the behavior of 
a constitutional psychopath, since most of us 
differ from the latter only in degree. (4) In- 
tuitionist and other nonnaturalistic theories of 
value seem inadequate when viewed in the 
light of the psychopathology of crime. 


CorneE.ius L. GOLIGHTLY 
University of Wisconsin 


SHORTER NOTICES 


La DécouvERTE DE sor. By Georges Gusdorf. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1948. Pp. 513. 
Fr. 700. 


This is one of the first substantial works to 
reach completion which had its inception in 
lectures given in a prison-camp university, hav- 
ing been sketched out at Oflag VIII-F during 
the summer of 1943, and elaborated during the 
hard winter of 1944-45 at Oflag X-C. As the au- 
thor points out, captivity sends men back to 
their inner resources in search of positive aids 
for the solution of their personal problems. The 
marvel is that an imprisoned Doctor of Letters 
could bring to bear so wide and so profound an 
acquaintance with books of many varieties in 
aiding his fellows to unravel some of the secrets 
of self-consciousness. There are wide gaps in 
some of his chapters, but the list of ancient and 
modern authors cited is a formidable one. Ulti- 
mately his principal key to the problem is the 
perpetual and paradoxical unfinishedness of 
self-consciousness: the reason why the poet 
Rilke refused to be psychoanalyzed by Freud— 
to take the mystery out of life is to kill that 
which is most precious in life. Dr. Gusdorf illus- 
trates in great detail the principal ways in which 


man has sought, and failed, to fathom his un- 
fathomable self: the dogmatic attitude, the 
critical attitude, and that mixture of the two 
which says in practice: “Become what you are.” 
There are extended discussions of works by 
Gide, Freud, Kierkegaard, Sartre, Valéry, Du 
Gard and many others, but English literature is 
represented only by Walt Whitman and Louis 
Bromfield. 

Harowp A. LARRABEE 


ESSAI SUR LA VIE DE CHACUN. By André Waltz. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1948. Pp. 216. 
Fr. 290. 

The author of this unfinished work died in 
1935 at the age of forty-eight. His theme was 
the nature of the individual in the midst of a 
bewildering universe. His clue was order: 
“Vivre, c’est organiser”; and the link between 
inner and outer orders was existence: “Je suis: 
les choses sont.” But the apparent dualism 
turns out to be irreducible. “The eternal élan of 
religious thought toward absolute unity shat- 
ters itself upon an eternal obstacle.” It is the 
same with the precarious unity of the indi- 
vidual: “it is a tendency forever held in check 
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by a contrary tendency. But, however unstable 
it may be, since it makes each of us a living 
being, capable of communion with other beings, 
it constitutes our sole good.” M. Waltz treats in 
successive chapters the creative genius of the 
individual, his intellectual life, his life of feel- 
ing, his community with other beings, and his 
religious life. It is perhaps unfair to look for 
systematic completeness in a posthumous work 
of this sort, but many of the author’s pages are 
little more than anecdotal interior dialogue. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 


AN AMERICAN UTILITARIAN: RicHarRD 
DRETH AS A PHILOSOPHER, WITH SELECTIONS 
FrRoM His PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED 
Works. By Martha M. Pringel. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xiii+ 
214. $3.00. 

That the philosophic work of Richard Hil- 
dreth (1807-65) deserves to be resuscitated is 
well proved by this volume. After a review of 
the main biographical data and an overly brief 
presentation of his moral and political ideas 

(pp. 3-39), Dr. Pringel uses the remainder of her 

book to print two of Hildreth’s unpublished 

manuscripts (“Theory of Wealth” and “Theory 
of Taste”) and six of his polemics which, al- 
though previously published, had been all but 
unobtainable. The conclusion which emerges 
from the whole work is that Hildreth, while ac- 
cepting many of the premises of Benthamite 
utilitarianism and enunciating as his aim “to 
apply to the philosophy of man’s nature the 
same inductive method which has proved so 
successful in advancing what is called natural 
philosophy,” gave those premises some rather 
different interpretations. Thus in moral theory 
he placed the source of morality in motives 
rather than in acts, distinguished sharply 
among happiness, pleasure, and virtue, empha- 
sized qualitative differences among pleasures, 
and refuted the automatic identification of in- 
dividual pursuit of pleasure with the social 
good. In political theory, while stressing man’s 
desire for the pleasure of social superiority as a 
basis of government, Hildreth gave this a demo- 
cratic interpretation, for democracy gives to all 
men a share in political control. The theory of 
democracy which he developed from this simple 
base was indeed complex, taking in its psycho- 
logical, economic, and historical aspects, dis- 
tinguishing among different phases of democra- 
tization, and considering their various relations 


to equality and liberty. Hildreth’s expression of 
one aspect of the latter relation, as contained in 
his polemical tract of 1845, “Native American- 
ism, Detected and Exposed by a Native Ameri- 
can,” exhibits graphically the continuing rele- 
vance of his ideas: 


The heaviest charges against the Catholic faith 
are that it does not recognize the liberty of religious 
opinion; and that it calls in the aid of the secular 
power to punish heresy and enforce conformity, 
Shall we, out of hatred of these tyrannical doctrines 
and practices, be ourselves guilty of the very same 
thing which we charge upon the Catholics? Shall we, 
out of love of religious freedom, refuse to recognize 
the liberty of religious opinions, and punish the 
Catholics with political disabilities [p. 182]? 


ALAN GEWwirTH 


RECONSTRUCTION IN PHILOSOPHY. By John 
Dewey. Enlarged Edition with a New Intro- 
duction by the Author. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1948. Pp. xlvii+224. $2.75. 


First published in 1920, Reconstruction in 
Philosophy is one of Dewey’s most concrete 
statements of his leading ideas. This reprint of 
the original edition is accordingly to be wel- 
comed. It also contains a new Introduction of 
thirty-five pages, entitled “Reconstruction as 
Seen Twenty-five Years Later,” in which what 
Dewey calls “the basic postulate of the text” is 
reiterated and applied to the current aspect of 
the questions originally discussed. That postu- 
late is the now familiar one “that the distinc- 
tive office, problems and subject matter of 
philosophy grow out of stresses and strains in 
the community life in which a given form of 
philosophy arises, and that, accordingly, its 
specific problems vary with the changes in hu- 
man life that are always going on and that at 
times constitute a crisis and a turning point in 
human history” (p. v). The equally familiar 
criticisms which the postulate has received dur- 
ing the past generation are examined and re- 
jected, and the facile procedure of blaming 
“science” for our contemporary problems is 
shown to be unjustified. 

The Introduction provides renewed indica- 
tion of the organic dependence of Dewey’s con- 
ception of philosophy on his metaphysics of ex- 
perience and the problematic situation. Without 
this metaphysics, his central “postulate” raises 
serious doubts as to its interpretation. Is it 
meant to be a statement of what philosophy 
ought to be or of what it has been—i.e., is it a 
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definition of what Dewey will recognize as 

josophy or an empirical generalization? 
Characteristically, he indicates that it is both 

. xi-xii). But he can make good this claim 
only by so stretching the meaning of the phrase 
“grow out of” that it can include “withdrawal 
from the present scene” (pp. vi-vii). Thus, 
whether philosophers devote themselves to for- 
mal exercises, to scholarly erudition about past 
thinkers, or to direct examination of contempo- 
rary moral dilemmas, their problems can in 
each case be said to “grow out of stresses and 
strains in community life,” for they are “a sign 
of the extent of the disturbance and unsettle- 
ment that now marks man’s life” (p. vii). Such 
monistic explanations are indeed a species of 
what Hume called “philosophical chemistry, 
yet by Dewey’s metaphysics no other explana- 
tion is possible, and the familiar query as to 
why he cannot recognize the legitimacy of pure- 
ly theoretic problems is seen to be impertinent. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 


Die ENTDECKUNG DES GEISTES: STUDIEN ZUR 
ENTSTEHUNG DER EUROPAISCHEN DENKENS 
BEI DEN GRIECHEN. By Bruno Snell. Ham- 
burg: Claaszen & Goverts Verlag, 1946. Pp. 
264. 


Philologists who have undertaken to write 
on philosophic themes have not always been 
intellectually fortunate in their results. The 
temptation to regard discussion of the Adévos, in 
the form of grammatical dissection and com- 
parison, as a substitute for analysis of ideas has 
not infrequently served to obscure rather than 
to clarify the philosophic meanings both in 
themselves and in the writings in which they 
are expressed. The present work, composed by a 


‘philologist in a field where the tendencies re- 


ferred to have been particularly evident, is 
happily free of such pretensions for the most 
part. In ten chapters Snell discusses various 
aspects of Greek thought by way of an expert 
philological handling of the poets, dramatists, 
historians, and philosophers. Most of his sub- 
jects are philosophic in character: Homer’s con- 
ception of man, the belief in the Olympian gods, 
myth and actuality in Greek tragedy, Aris- 
tophanes and aesthetics, admonitions to virtue 
in Greek ethics, metaphor and analogy in the 
development from mythical to logical thinking, 
the setting-up of concepts of natural science 
among the Greeks. In the last three chapters 
cited there can, indeed, be discerned a preten- 


sion that the analysis of grammatical] forms will 
of itself lead to the discernment of the “true” 
meaning of ethics, logic, and natural science; 
but this pretension can easily be guarded 
against. The book as a whole, therefore, can be 
recommended as providing some interesting in- 
formation on questions which, while peripheral 
to the philosopher’s purview in respect both of 
the texts cited and the methods employed, may 
for these very reasons be helpful in relation to 
his fuller perspective. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 


THE RENAISSANCE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN. 
Edited by Ernst Cassirer, Pau) Oskar Kris- 
teller, and John Herman Randall, Jr. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 
viii+405. $5.00. 

The past generation has witnessed a curious 
reversal in the relative familiarity of English as 
well as American students of philosophy with 
medieval and Renaissance thought. Whereas 
the Middle Ages used to present a vast un- 
charted wilderness, the Renaissance at least em- 
bodied an array of familiar names and ideas 
culminating in the doctrines of Francis Bacon 
and Descartes. But the work which has since 
been done on the medieval thinkers has also 
brought out the untenability of the popular in- 
terpretations of the Renaissance, and the trans- 
lations of the medievals, especially the two vol- 
umes of McKeon, have emphasized by contrast 
the extreme paucity of materials from the 
Renaissance available in English. 

On both these counts—interpretation and 
translation—the present volume is heartily to 
be welcomed. It contains translations of the 
works of six Renaissance philosophers: Petrarch, 
Valla, Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, Pomponaz- 
zi, and Vivés. Each of the six sections is pre- 
ceded by an introduction, and in addition there 
is a general introduction by Professors Kristel- 
ler and Randall. The entire volume will be of 
great value to all students not only of Renais- 
sance philosophy but also of the general his- 
tory of ideas, for the Renaissance occupies both 
in time and in doctrine a strategic position be- 
tween the medieval and the modern periods. 
The translations, in those parts which I have 
checked, are adequate, and the works trans- 
lated, dealing with problenis of the human soul, 
its nature, its immortality, and its moral and 
intellectual values, have a high degree of mu- 
tual relevance which gives the volume a con- 
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nexity well justifying its title. Petrarch, trans- 
lated by Hans Nachod, is represented by seven 
selections, the longest and most important being 
On His Own Ignorance. From Valla there is the 
Dialogue on Free Will, translated by Charles E. 
Trinkhaus, Jr. Ficino’s Five Questions concerning 
the Mind have been rendered by Josephine E. 
Burroughs, followed by Pico’s Oration on the 
Dignity of Man, whose translator is Elizabeth L. 
Forbes. The long and difficult treatise of Pom- 
ponazzi, On the Immortality of the Soul, was 
translated by William H. Hay, II, revised by 
Randall. Finally, there is the brief Fable about 
Man by Vivés, translated by Nancy Lenkeith. 
Besides the general introduction, which charts 
in brief compass the main lines of Renaissance 
philosophy as a whole and indicates the place 
therein of the translated selections, attention 
should also be called to Kristeller’s introduction 
to the work of Pico, and particularly to Ran- 
dall’s lucid, comprehensive, and informative in- 
troduction to the treatise of Pomponazzi. 

This volume will unquestionably be of great 
help in courses in the history of philosophy. It is 
strongly to be hoped that it will also stimulate 
many further translations and studies of other 
phases of Renaissance philosophy. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 


PsycHOLOGY AND Etuics: A StuDy OF THE 
SENSE OF OBLIGATION. By H. L. Holling- 
worth. New York: Ronald Press, 1949. 


This textbook on ethics is written by a pro- 
fessor of psychology whose acquaintance with 
ethical systems other than his own comes largely 
through secondary sources. It should be inter- 
esting to see what a fresh and unspoiled ap- 
proach can do for the difficulties of this study. 
Since the contents of this book are not those 
ordinarily to be found, a brief indication of 
them is in order. 

Conduct is defined as “behavior motivated 
by distress.” The normal human being feels obli- 
gated to remove this distress. This feeling of 
obligation is the key to ethics. The author 
pursues his analysis of this key feeling by noting 
that the different ways in which distresses may 
be relieved constitute several categories of ob- 
ligation. Ten such categories are distinguished: 
legislation, justice, custom, safety, duty, utility, 
welfare, beauty, completion (Gestalt), infer- 
ence. Now ordinarily one learns to act in ap- 
proved ways in regard to these obligations 
without any effort to understand them; how- 


ever, the possession of ethical insight requires an 
understanding of the basis on which conduct jg 
approved or disapproved. The author endeavors 
to supply this understanding in terms of three 
principles: (1) all motives are distresses, not 
goals but goads; (2) learning (redintegration) 
consists in evocation of appropriate responses 
by more and more subtle cues; (3) control (inte- 
gration) is sensitivity to a wide variety of cues 
relevant to a given situation. The varieties of 
obligation are shown to be explicable as the 
operation of these three principles of behavior 
in the various fields of conduct. The followi 
are a sample of the conclusions achieved: “Con- 
science is the name for a vague feeling tone of 
content or guilt.” “Justice is a name for the 
absence of injustice.” “Happiness is the condi- 
tion in which distresses are met with a ready 
technique or repertoire of adjustment.” Hence, 
a “flow of distresses, for the management of 
which one is always ready . . . is the basis of a 
happy existence.” And hence, in conclusion: 
“The heavenly life is a life of masterful ad- 
venture.” 

The notion of happiness suggested here is in- 
teresting; but, for the remainder of the doctrine, 
one may wonder by what obligation one should 
feel impelled to teach it to others. It might very 
well also be asked whether an insight into the 
basis on which conduct is customarily approved 
or disapproved is intended to be identical with 
an insight into the goodness or badness of con- 
duct. In fact, throughout the book there appears 
to be an unconscious identification of contem- 
porary customs with standards. 


EpwaArp G. BALLARD 


A Suort History oF EXIsTENTIALISM. By Jean 
Wahl. Translated by Forrest Williams and 
Stanley Maron. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. Pp. 58. $2.75. 

THE oF ExIsTENCcE. By Gabriel 
Marcel. Translated by Manya Harari. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. viii+ 
96. $2.75. 

The first book consists of a most readable 
lecture on Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, and 
Sartre, together with the ensuing discussion by 
Berdyaev, Gandillac, Gurvitch, Koyré, Levinas, 
and Marcel; the second, of two essays on his 
own philosophy by the leading existentialist 
among the Roman Catholics, together with a 
critique of Sartre’s views on freedom and an 
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gutobiographical sketch. Of particular interest 
for ethics are Marcel’s opinion that Sartre can- 
not deal successfully with values and Wahl’s 
conclusion that “the ethics of Heidegger re- 
mains purely formal, admits of several interpre- 
tations, and finally, is not an ethics at all” 
(p. 27). It is a pleasure to note that these books 
read much more like English than some other 
translations from the same publishers. But 
Wahl’s lecture, which is no greater in length 
than a short pamphlet, they offer at such a 
price—at a price, frankly, so bloated—that I 
can hardly imagine its purchase except by a 
well-to-do bibliophile or a fervent existentialist. 


ARTHUR CHILD 


Tgor{A Y SISTEMA DE LAS FORMAS POLITICAS. By 
Francisco Javier Conde. 2d ed. Madrid: 
Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1948. Pp. 205. 
30 pesetas. 

Drawing on Aristotle, St. Thomas, and recent 
German philosophers, the author elaborates a 
conception of political reality as “historical 
reality in this double and profound sense: as 
resultant of the projective acts of man and as 
constituted on earth at a concrete historical 
moment as the consequence of the free use of the 
rokirixh Sbvayus” (p. 86). He then treats the 
political forms of the polis, the Roman Empire, 
the civitas Christiana, and the modern state, the 
last being divided into the absolute, the liberal, 
and the totalitarian states. And he concludes the 
book with this interesting thought: “Only one 
political configuration transcends today the 
modern state, beyond the liberal state and the 
totalitarian state: the Spanish state. It is, in 
effect, the sole contemporary political form 
which truly has gone behind the modern horizon 
of neutrality, resolutely inscribing itself on the 
Christian horizon. From the Spanish perspec- 
tive, the totalitarian state appears in its true 
reality as the last link in the course of the 
modern state. The Spanish attitude involves a 


new metaphysical decision and, therefore, the 
possibility of a new mode of political coexist- 
ence, a new theory of the political, and a new 
political right” (pp. 201-2). 


ARTHUR CHILD 


GoETHE’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY: POETRY AND 
TruTH From My Own Lire. By Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe. Translated by R. O. 
Moon. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvi+-700. $5.00. 


Freshly translated in honor of the bicen- 
tenary of Goethe’s birth, Dichtung und Wahrheit 
takes us from 1749 to a time close to the au- 
thor’s departure for Weimar. Rather, then, 
than an account of something like a full life, it is 
a tale of childhood and youth. It has interest: it 
is, after all, the self-portrayal of a man of talent; 
and doubtless it re-creates for us something of 
the spirit of the times or, to accept Faust’s cor- 
rection, the spirit of a man in whom the times 
weremirrored ; andone is glad to know how Klop- 
stock, say, or Herder impressed Goethe per- 
sonally; and one hears of the Lisbon earthquake, 
one participates in the pomp of the Holy 
Roman Empire, one glimpses Marie Antoinette 
at sweet sixteen, if a sweet sixteen it was, be- 
hind the glass of her carriage, laughing with her 
ladies, en route to Paris and marriage—yes, it 
has interest of a sort. But I can find no reason, 
other than hero-worship, for regarding it as one 
of the great autobiographies of early life. When 
I think of Gorki’s Childhood and his Youth or 
Gosse’s Father and Son or Dreiser’s Dawn (or, 
for a longer segment of life, the Confessions of 
Goethe’s own elder contemporary, Rousseau), 
Poetry and Truth recedes for me to a lower level. 
Perhaps, despite his abilities, Goethe’s youth 
was a little too ordinary—or is it, rather, that 
he was a little too ordinary a man?—for a really 
fascinating autobiography. 

ARTHUR CHILD 
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